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“Girls may please themselves with fine-sounding 
hrases about equal powers and equal rights in marriage, 
ut they qeneeally vanish with the first approach of a 

living affection.”—From the review of H Thurston 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


wit BE READY, WEDNESDAY, 


JANUARY 6, 





THE EIGHTH THOUSAND 
or 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW NOVEL, 
HANNAH THURSTON, 
a 
STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
Price $1 50. 





From a review of the book in the Atlantic Monthly of 
several columns, we extract the following : 


‘It is American life, just as the statue of the Venus de 
Medici or the Apollo Belvidere is the representation of the 
human figure. No Athenian belle, no Delphic athlete, 
stood for those beautiful shapes ; but the nose was modeled 
from one copy, the limbs from another, the brow from a 
third, and the resultisa joyforever. * * * Thebook, 
like fame, increases in going. Under all the wit and 
humor, which are often very charming, under all the sa- 
tire, which is none the less enjoyable because occasionally 
half-hidden under the somewhat multifarious machinery 
which the peculiar structure of the book renders neces- 
sary, there rises slowly into view, and presently into 
prominence, the outline of a purpose as noble as it is 
rare. Inthe teeth of popular prejudice, Bayard Taylor 
has had the courage to take for his heroine a woman 

*strong-minded,’ austere in her faith, past her first 
youth, given to public speaking, and imbued, we might 
almost say to stubbornness, with ultra ideas of * woman’s 
rights.’ True, he has given her to us in the most modi- 
fied form possible to such a character, utterly pure, un- 
selfish, true, refined, without ambition, impelled by the 
highest motive, and guided by the highest — 


REV. 
“A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN | DOCTRINES. In 2 vols., 


NEw AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY C. SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Grand street, N. Y. 


I. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
From the Roman Conquest. By ProfessorG. L. Craik. 2 
vols., 8vo. Printed at the Riverside press, on tinted 
per, $7 ; in half calf, extra, $10. 
The London Saturday Review, more severe than any 
of the foreign reviews in its criticism, says of this work : 
‘* Professor Craik’s book, going as it does through the 
whole history of the language. properly takes a place 
quite by itself. We have philological books, treating of 
our earliest literature, and we have critical books treat- 
ing of our latest literature, but we do not know of any 
book which, like the present, embraces both.” 
“The great value of the book is its thorough compre- 
hensiveness.” 
The London Reader, in a notice of this work, writes : 
“Tt is a thoroughly substantial work, not a hurried 
com: comgteten. but a massive and careful digest of a first- 
knowledge of books acquired during a long and in- 
Sains literary life.” 


R. WM. SHEDD. 


oa re on tinted laid paper. Price $6. In 
This History of the Christian Doctrine is written on a 
method that will recommend it not only to clergymen, 
but to general readers in philosophy and theology. It 
does not carry forward the entire system of Christian 
theology together, passing from one topic to another, as 
the requirements of such a method necessitate ; but cams 
of the principal subjects constitutes a unity by it self, and 
is investigated as a complete and independent course of 
scientific reflection. Each subject thus stands forth with 
d from its co truths, so that 
a single impression is received. 


Ill. 
THE FQ@:DERALIST. 
With Bibliogra) - a¥ and Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by H. B. Dawson. Printed at the Riverside 
press, on tinted paper, with portraits. (Volume I, 
containing the Introduction and Text of the work 








But the conjunction of these two classes of 
one person is the real Malakoff. That accom plished, AL 
the work is done. In thig conception es th the true origi- 
nality of the book. In this attempt lies the true con 
aciousness of power.” 

G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher. 


No. 441 Broadway. 





(ARROT POMADE, 


A Series of Capital and Laughable Designs by 


HOPPIN, Illustrating the Discovery, the Appli- 
ance, and the Astounding Results of CARROT 
POMADE, 


CARROT POMADE. 


A Burlesque Alphabet, Illustrated by Twenty-six of 
the most Richly Amusing Designs, from the pencil of 
our very best humorous illustrator, Augustus Hop~ 
pin. 


CARROT POMADE. 
Be sure and get this Comical Extravaganza; it will 


insure youa laugh. It is just the best thing in its 
way we have had for along time. 


CARROT POMADE. 


Hoppin never designed anything so happy. 
well engraveti and handsomely printed. 


CARROT POMADE. 


A merry Book, full of merry designs, for merry win- 
ter evenings. It will show you how Adolphe was 
bald ; how he sought a remedy ; how he discovered 
the wonderful CARROT POMADE, and what mar 
vels resulted therefrom. 


It is 





Itis an elegant, ing, happy, laughabl leasi 
burlesque, done by HOPPIN. The price is seventy-five 
cents. The booksellers have it for sale. 

JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 46 Walker street, N. Y 


GUARD! 





[HE COLOR 





BEING 


A CORPORAL’S NOTES OF MILITARY 
SERVICE IN THE NINETEENTH 
ARMY CORPS. 


BY REV. JAMES K. HOSMER. 


This admirable sketch of the interior life of a t 
army in active service must be immensely y popular. | t be- 
longs to the class of books of which Dana’s ‘Two Years 
Before the Mast” is so noticeable an ill Every 
soldier should have a copy. 

ALSO, 

THE WHIP, HOE, AND SWORD; 
Oz, THE GULF DEPARTMENT IN ’63. 
By Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth. $1 25. 

WALKER, WISE & CO., 





now ready, price $3 75.) 

A new and carefully prepared edition of THE FEDER- 
ALIST, printed ood the original text, to which have 
been added a Historical and Bibliographical Introduction, 
a Synoptical Table of Contents and Elaborate Notes, in 
which is introduced the Manuscript Memoranda which 
are found on the copies formerly owned by Mr. Mad- 
ison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Ames, Chancellor Kent, Mr. 
Rust, the latter in Mr. Madison’s handwriting, and other 
frienis of the authors, together with extracts from the 
papers relating to the work of Chief Justice Jay, kindly 
furnished for that pu’ by his grandson, and of Mr. 
Madison and General Hamilton. A very complete index 
and fine engravings of the several authors, from approved 
portraits—two of them from originals by — which 
are now engraved for the first time—are also add 





Copies sent by mail or express, expense prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publisher. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


THE GREAT HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Of which 2,000 Copies have been Ordered Before Publi- 
cation. 


BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SOUTH, 
FROM BULL RUN TO FREDERICKSBURG, 


With Sketches of Confederate Commanders and Gossip of 
the Camps. 

BY AN ENGLISH COMBATANT, 
Lieutenant of Artillery on the Field Staff. 
With Two Maps. 

One vol. octavo, 550 pages, price $2 50. 
Also, New Editions of 
BREAKFAST IN BED; 
on, 

PHILOSOPHY BSTWEEN THE Sazets. 

A Series of Indigestible Discourses. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTA SALA, 
Author of “ Twice Round the Clock,” ‘‘ William Hogarth,” 
“The Seven Sons of Mammon,” “The Strange 
Adventures of Captain Dangerous,” 
etc., etc., ete. 

In one vol. 12mo, price $1. 

MRS. GREY’S NEW BOOK, 

One vol. octavo, paper, price 50 cents, 
GOOD SOCIETY, 

By the Author of “‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” ete. 


“ Good Society, in all its various phases, comes in for a 

complete anatomization at the hands of ourauthor. That 

very many of the characters are sketched from life can 

admit of no doubt. The dialogue is lively, and the inte- 
-accustomed 





“Mrs, Grey writes well, and with spirit.”—Post. 
J. BRADBOURN, 


(Successor to M. Doolady,) 
No. @ Walker street, 


BEACKWoop's MAGAZINE 
AND THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS. 
PRICES CHEAP AS EVER, 


10 THOSE WHO PAY PROMPTLY IN ADVANOR. 





POSTAGE REDUCED! 





Notwithstanding the cost of Reprinting these Periodi- 
cals has more than doubled in consequence of the enor- 
mous rise in the price of paper and of a general advance 
in all other expenses—and notwithstanding other pub- 
lishers are reducing the size or increasing the price of 
their publications, we shall continue, for the year 1864, to 
— ours complete, as heretofore, at the old rates, 
viz. : 


1. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). 


. 2, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free 
Church). 


4. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 
& 


BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
(Tory). 


TERMS. 

Per ann. 
For any one of the four Reviews ................ $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews ................ 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews.............. 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews..............--20+005 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine.......... .. -.-..+++ 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review ................. 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews ............. j 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews............... 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews............ 10 00 


These publications possess unusual interest at this time 
from the numerous articles they contain in relation to our 
own country, and although many of them are strongly 
tinctured with prejudice and represent us somewhat un- 
fairly, others are entirely free from such objections, and 
all contain many wholesome truths which it will do us no 
harm to read and ponder. 
The postage to all parts of the United States is now 
only Fifty-six Cents a Year for the Whole Five Publica- 
tions, viz. :—twenty-four cents a _ for Blackwood and 
only ‘eight cents a year fora 

The postage is payable at the office where the numbers 
are receiv: 
The Third ‘Edition of the September Number of Black- 
wood, containing an article by an English officer who 
was present at the ‘battle of Gettysburg, is now ready— 
price 25 cents. 

a and communications should be addressed 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, No. 38 Walker street, N. Y. 


We also Publish the 
FARMER'S GUIDE, 
By Heyzy Stepaensof Edinburgh, and the late J. P. 


Norton of Yale College. 2 vols. royal octavo, 1,600 
pages, and numerous Eogravings. 
Price, $6, forthe two volumes. By Mail, $7. 


L. SCOTT & CO. 


K_ ks CHARLES THE BOLD. 








ad JUST PUBLISHED, 
HISTORY OF 
CHARLES THE BOLD, 


DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
BY JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 


Two vols., 8vo., Muslin, uncut, on white paper, $3 per 
vol. Half morocco, with vellum cloth sides and gilt top, 
on tinted laid paper, $3 50. 

The remarkable epoch treated by Mr. Kirk is full of 
grand historical fi and his narrative an entirely 
new light is thrown on some of the most nt events 
in Charles’s career. tion as the “ Napoleon of the 
Middle Ages,” is fully i , and the influence is traced 
both of his ambition and of his fall upon the destinies of 
the principal European states. 

The Atlantic Monthly says: 

“We have no hesitation in assi - to Mr. Kirk’s 
most fascinating narrative a place the great achieve- 
ments of genius in the he has chosen to fill. 
His advent among historians will be welcomed the world 


over.” prom Dr. B. Shelton Mackenzie. 
“The author will take his stand at once among the 
great writers of his land and time.” 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Mos. 715 and 717 Market street, 








No. 265 Washingten street. 








New York. 






PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


I. 
INEZ, 
A TALE OF 
THE ALAMO. 
BY 
AUGUSTA J. EVANS, 
Author of ‘‘ Beulah.” 
One vol., 12mo., $1 25, 
A SPLENDID NEW STORY OF 
THE WAR. 


i. 

THE RIVAL VOLUNTEERS; 
OR, 

THE BLACK PLUME RIFLES. 

A NOVEL, 
BY MRS. MARY A. HOWE. 
One vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
From the Knickerbocker Monthly. 

We have perused the proof-sheets of a very well writ- 
ten and attractive novel, entitled ‘‘ The Rival Volun- 
teers ; or, the Black Plume Rifles,” a story of the pre- 
sent war, by Mrs. Mary A. Howe, shortly to be publistied 
in New York. It is artistically constructed, and full of 
dramatic power, and, both in style and incidents, a work 


of uncommon merit, and one calculated to achieve more 
than ordinary popularity. 


JOHN BRADBURN, Publisher, 
to M. D 
No, 49 Walker street, 


SWINTON ’S WORK! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
RAMBLES AMONG WORDS; 








THEIR POETRY, HISTORY, AND WISDOM. 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Revised Edition. Handsomely printed on tinted laid 
paper, and tastefully bound in cloth. 
1 vol., 12mo., Price $1 50, 


“It isa book to be studied with profit, and read for 
pastime.”—Boston Traveler. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
DION THOMAS, 


PUBLISHER, 
142 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Wo IS A HERETIC ? 





READ REV. CHARLES BEECHER’S 
NEW BOOK, 


REDEEMER AND REDEEMED. 
An Investigati and of Eternal 





of the At t 
Judgment. 


CONTENTS 
Ancient Theory. 
Scholastic Theory. 
Attack on the Scholastic Theory. 
New England a 
Attack on the N es Theory. 
The Cross to Destroy Satan. 


Azazel. 

The Anointed Cherub. 
Son of God. 

Only Begotten. 

The First Born. 
Dethronement of Lucifer. 
Purification of Heaven. 


Heavenly Fatherland. 
The Natural Man. 


Condition of the Lost. 4 
Convinced. 


Price $1 75. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
No, 149 Washington st., Boston. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 





ee 





‘THE CONNECTICUT WAR 
RECORD 
Will contain monthly, 
FRESH AND REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 


from all Connecticut Regiments, and a sketch of what 
we at home are doing for the war and our gallant 
soldiers. 


It will also contain, in successive numbers, an accu- 
rate history of 


EVERY CONNECTICUT REGIMENT, 


from the beginning, and as a whole, will comprise a com- 
plete and authentic record of the 
IMPORTANT SERVICES 


in this gigantic struggle, of the heroic soldiers {and the 
noble people of our gallant State. 


This work, no History of the War, and no other publi- 
cation is doing, or can do. 


Every intelligent citizen of Connecticut should obtain 
the War Record for 


PERUSAL AND PRESERVATION. 
Published monthly, at New Haven, Conn., by 
PECK, WHITE & PECK 
Price $1.00 per annum, in advance. 
Address all letters invariably to 
THE CONNECTICUT WAR RECORD, 
NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT. 


AR ITNA LIFE INSURANCE 





COMPANY 
or 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


This Company is doing a large and constantly increas- 
ing business. 

Insurance can be effected on the most favorable terms 
in this Company. 

Agencies are established in the principal places in the 
Eastern and Western states, to which applications for 
insurance can be made, or at the office of the Company at 


Hartford. 
E. A. BULKELEY, Pres’t. 


S. L. LOOMIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
T. O. Enpers, Sec’y. 
Philadelphia Branch Office, 400 Chestnut street. 


CHAUNCEY H. BRUSH, Manager. 
FUNELE & LYON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 








These Machines make the lock-stitch alike on both 
sides, and use less than half the thread and silk that the 
single or donble thread loop-stitch Machines do; will 
Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Braid, Bind, etc., and are bet- 
ter adapted than any other Sewing Machine in use to the 
frequent changes and great variety of sewing required 
in a family, for they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses of Marseilles without stopping, and make every 
stitch perfect, or from the finest gauze to the heaviest 
beaver cloth, or even the stoutest harness leather, with- 
out changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making any 
adjustment of Machine whatever!!! 

They are simple in construction, and easily understood ; 
and if any part is broken by accident, it is readily re- 
placed. 

These are peculiar facts, and will go far to determine 
the choice of any intelligent buyer. 

Please call and examine, or send for Circular. 

N.B.—Local Agents wanted in sections not yet occupied. 


Address FINKLE & LYON §S. M. CO., 
No. 538 Broadway, New York. 


‘THE GREAT HISTORICAL EN- 
GRAVING, 





ENTITLED 


“ THE SIGNING OF THE COMPACT IN THE 
CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER,” 
(A.D. 1626,) 


Presenting positive portraits of Elder Brewster, Mrs. 
Brewster, William Bradford, Mrs. Bradford, Captain 
Miles Standish, Rose Standish, Governor Carver, Mr. 
White, Mrs. White, Samuel Fuller, John Howland, Ed- 
ward Winslow, and Mrs. Winslow—is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 

From the New York Tribune, Nov. 14. 

“This noble historical picture, painted by Edwin 
White for the late Gen. Phillip Kearney, has been care- 
fully engraved by George E. Perine, and is now just pub- 
lished. It has cost the engraver the well-bestowed labor 
of years. There are few subjects of deeper historical in- 
terest to the children of the Pilgrims, and we cannot 
doubt that it will be widely wel d and t i.” 

This elegant work of art will be sold exclusively by 
private subscription. 

Agents wanted to canvass every county, to whom special 
territory and the most liberal terms will be given. Des- 
criptive circulars and subscription books sent post free. 
Applications from New England will be made to ROBERT 
KING, General Agent, Boston ; those from other states 
to Box 1,383, New York Post Office. 








a 


NEW BOOKS . 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
No, 110 Washington Street. 


UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION, 
A SKETCH OF ITS PURPOSES AND ITS WORK. 





Compiled from D ts and Private Papers. 


16mo, cloth, vellum paper.......... $1 25. 
Cloth plain... ........... Reese ss as 1 00. 


This book was written in aid of the Boston Fair, for 
the United States Sanitary Commission. 

The entire sales are for the Treasury of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 





SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE 
By Grorcz H. Catverr, Author of “‘ The Gent!eman,.” 
S vols, Bae, 020.2 ceeded sees entices $2 50. 


All those who have read and admired ‘‘The Gentle- 
man” will enjoy these ‘‘ Scenes and Thoughts,” from the 
same terse, spirited, and eloquent pen. They are remark- 
able for a wise selection of topics, and the freshness and 
force wherewith they are treated. 





HINTS FOR THE NURSERY ; 
OR, THE YOUNG MOTHER'S GUIDE. 


By Mrs. C, A. Hopkinson. 


The writer of these ‘‘ Hints,” so well known to the 
readers of ‘‘ The Atlantic,” has presented here in a con- 
cise form the result of her experience in the physical 
and moral training of children, for the benefit of young 
mothers. It is a practical and suggestive book, which 
should take its place side by side with Miss Nightingale’s 
“*Notes on Nursing.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
JEREMY TAYLOR, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR AND-HIS 
WRITINGS. 


16mo, vellum cloth..... puseoes eeeee $1 25. 


It has been said of the ‘‘ golden-mouthed father,” Jere- 
my Taylor, that his writings contain more fine fancy and 
original imagery, more brilliant conceptions and glowing 
expressions, more new figures and new applications of 
old figures, more, in short, of the body and the sou! of 
poetry, than in all the odes and the epics that have since 
been produced in Europe. 

His style is unmeasured poetry. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS ; 


Being an attempt to trace to their source Phrases and 
Passages in Common Use, chiefly from English Authors, 
with a copious Verbal Index. l6mo. A new edition, 
greatly enlarged. 





DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Edited by 
WIitiiaM Smita, - (To be completed in three 
volumes.) Illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Vols. Il. and III. 


"THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN 
AND REFLECTOR 





*| Is the second oldest Religious Journal in America, and has 


long stood in the front rank of its cotemporaries. Its 
Editorial Staff, composed of 


TWO OFFICE EDITORS AND FOUR ASSISTANTS, 


enable its conductors to bestow great care and labor upon 
its columns, and thus to make it unequaled by papers of 
its class in New England, in the quality, range, and va- 
riety of itscontents. Its Stated Contributors include such 
names as 
Rev. FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 
Rey. WM. R. WILLIAMS, D.D., 
Rev. WM. HAGUE, D.D., 
Rey. BARON STOW, D.D. 
Rev. A. N. ARNOLD, D.D., 
Cc. C. HAZEWELL, Esq., 
Dr. A. A. GOULD, 
Cc. C. COFFIN, Esq., 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Among its special announcements for 1864, are: 
A series of papers by Dr. Wayland, on the Present Po- 
sition and Needs of the Baptist Denomination. 
A series by Dr. Williams, on The Relations of the 
Sones Skepticism to Popular Literature and Social 
e. 


Sketches of Living American Statesmen, by firs. Har 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Sketches of Negro Life in the South, by a distinguished 
Southern Clergyman 

Pictures of Southern Life, taken from personal observa- 
tion, by C. C. Coffin, Esq, 

game of Boston Clergymen, by a brilliant anonymous 
critic, 

Elaborate Critical Reviews of new and important 
books. 

Original Tales for Family Reading. 

War and Local Correspondence. 

Contributions are also expected from writers of high 
reputation and excellence in England and France, with 
whom negotiations are now pending. 

The WATCHMAN has long hada reputation as a family 
Religious Paper, surpassed by none, and it will maintain 
the same care in the variety and richness of its selections, 
the ability of its Original Tales, and the freshness of its 
Incidents from Life, which have given it such a charm for 
the fireside. 

Its cheapness, $2 per annum, brings it within the reach 
of every family. Address, 


FORD, OLMSTEAD & CO., 








No. 22 School street, Boston. 


[PONT FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape sr. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


ONLY 23 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. The weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHampers sTREET, 
says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 
touse exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: 
‘*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 


the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families,” 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 


Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 





Beware or Counterreits! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 154 Reape st., New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 
wary. 

Io 1 B. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs., 
—— and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral'y. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


N ¥. COUNTY VOLUNTEER COM- 
¢ MITTEE, 





OFFICE, 240 BROADWAY. 


30,000 VOLUNTEERS WANTED. 





# The following are the p iary ind t 
offered : 
COUNTY BOUNTY, cash down............. segeued $300 
oD) ) , a ea .$ 75 


UNITED STATES BOUNTY to new recruits .. 302 


do. do. additional to veteran soldiers 100 
— 477 
Total.......... SUNDAE ON baNE Oe ass 04. a 


Applications to be made personally at the office of the 
Committee. 


GEORGE OPDYKE, Mayor, 
MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Comptroller, 


County Committee. 
ORISON BLUNT, Chairman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WIDE 


WIDE WORLD.” 


THE OLD HELMET. 





A Story. 2 vols., 12mo. $2 50. 


‘The style is fascinating, the plot good, and the char- 
acters well sustained.”—Christian Advocate. 

“The Old Helmet is a story of great interest. The 
filling up by the author has been managed with great 
skill, and the same vein of evangelical truth which ran 
through her former works, still more pervades the pre- 
sent.”—Observer. 

The Great Boys’ Book—Just Ready : 

Gascoyne ; Or. The Sandal-Wood Trader. A Tale of 
a Pacific. By Randall M. Ballantyne. Colored plates. 


Claude the Colporter. 90 cents. 
Faithful and True. 90 cents. 
The Safe Compass, by Dr. Newton 
The Sale of Crummie. 60 cents. 
The Buried Bible. 40 cents. 

The Diamond Brooch. 40 cents. 
Maud Sumers, the Sightless. 60 cents. 

The Two Brothers. By Power. 50 cents. 

The Three Cripples. By Power. 50 cents. 

The Last Shilling. By Power. 50 cents. 

The Rival Kings. Six engravings. 60 cents. 
Fanny Aiken. 60 cents. 

Grandma’s Sunshine. 60 cents. 

The Rebel Reclaimed. By A. L. 0. E. 60 cents. 
The Robber’s Grave. By A. L. 0. E. 60 cents. 
The Crown of Success. cents. 
Published by 


90 cents, 
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({- ROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 





OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1863: 
For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- 
facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR, 
First Premium for Family Machine. 


First Premium for Double-thread Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work, 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS: 
CHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


FRANKLIN CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing M 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt.) Agr’! Soc, 


First Premium for Family Machine, 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) Agr’! Soc. 


Diploma for Family Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 


QUEENS CO. (N. Y.) Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 





The above comprises all the Fairs at which the GROVER 
& BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. 


SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEw AND DESIRABLE SABBATH- 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 

They are designed : 

1. To take the place of Question Books. 

2. To promote real Bible study. 

3. To secure good teaching. 

4. For simultaneous study by the whole school. 

They have been practically tested with great success 
in the author’s school, and are now offered to the public. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 treat of the Old Testament, Nos. 4 and 
5 include the Gospels and the Acts. 

The subscriber will send specimen copies to all appli- 
cants. 

Price per hundred copies—$1 50. 








For sale by H. D. NOYES, 
No. 117 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 
"THE AUTHOR’S GAME 


AND 
THE POET’S GAME. 


The most intellectual pastime of the season, combining 
amusement with instruction, and strengthening the 
memory. 

The only correct edition, with full instructions for play- 
ing, is published by Sage, Sons & Co., Buffalo, and for 
sale by all stationers and booksellers. 

The Trade supplied at a liberal discount by the only au- 
thorized agent for New York, 


GEORGE A. OLNEY, 


No. 42 John street. 





O SBORN’S 
CELEBRATED PREPARED 
JAVA COFFEE, 
Warranted superior to any in the market, 


Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first 
class Grocers throughout the United States. 
4&2 A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


BOwDoIn COLLEGE. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The 44th Annual Course of Lectures in the MEDICAL 
SCHOOL OF MAINE, at Bowdoin College, will commence 
Fesrvary 26, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Fees for the whole course of lectures, $55. 
Circulars containing a ae can be had by ap- 


1 to the S at n, Mass. 
plying P. A. CHADBOURNE, M.D., Sec’y. 











By A. L.0.E. 60 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
No, 530 Broad 


Br ick, Me., Dec., 1863. 
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GERMANY AND EUROPE. 


6é EAVEN,” said Madame De Stael, “ has given to the 
English the dominion of the seas, to the French the 





Neither Austria nor Prussia care, as governments, one straw 
for Prince Frederic or his pretensions. So far as they are 
concerned, he is a pestilent fellow, disturbing the even flow of 
things diplomatic. But the vexation of Austria and Prussia 
is the opportunity of Saxony and Bavaria. The lesser 
princes of Germany are the natural enemies of their more 
important fellow-sovereigns. Saxony has not forgotten how 
amiably her great neighbors proposed, in 1815, to divide her 
territory and send off her king to Italy. Bavaria still re- 
members that she was carved by Napoleon out of the 
German Empire, and that it is no fault of Austria if she still 
exists as a kingdom. To head a popular German movement 
is the small German monarch’s only hope of rising to a great 
German position, and the kings of Saxony and Bavaria are 
availing themselves, with all their might, of the occasion now 
presented to them. If Austria and Prussia refuse to go with 
the diet in its Holstein policy, Germany threatens to break 
out into a blaze of domestic revolution. The air is full of 
strange ghosts. The shapes of 1848 flitdimly across the sky. 
Old voices sound along the Rhine, and a vague echo of the 
clamor in the Paulus-Kirche begins to mingle with the decla- 
mations of Herr Von Bismark, and to disturb the epistolary 
labors of Count Rechberg. 

Meanwhile, the counselors of Francis Joseph and King 
William find other cares reviving upon them. Poland, 
blessed by heaven with a strange exemption from the usual 
rigors of her climate, still roams the unfrozen forests of the 
Vistula sword in hand, and threatens with a deep increas- 
ing thunder of revolt the citadels of the Russian power. 
Prozimus ardet Ucalegon; the Posen wall of the Prussian 
monarchy is unpleasantly warm. Austria has less reason to 
be disturbed by the aspect of her share of the great Polish 
partition, but Kossuth is once more electrifying the Ma- 
gyars, and from the bastions of Veronaand Mantua the gleam 


dominion of the land, and to the Germans the dominion of | of Italian bayonets plays ominously about Milan and 
the air.” Weaving fine webs of philosophical thought has, | Cremona. 


indeed, for three generations past, absorbed no small share of 


From this whirlpool, the Continental sovereigns look 


the intellectual industry of the German race, and the occupa- | anxiously up to the French Emperor, who stands beside, 
tion has been commonly imagined to be as innocuous as un- | but just beyond iis foaming edge. Whatever chances, all 
profitable. That this common imagining is a vulgar error, | men know and feel that the hand of that silent and self-cen- 
the events which are actually coming to pass in Schleswig- | tered sovereign must at last decide the drift and the direc- 
Holstein abundantly prove. The “Prince of the powers of | tion of events. The English ministry, who but a month ago 
the air” himself could ask no completer imbroglio of na- | chuckledso comfortably over whatthey no doubt regardedas 
tional passions and interests than has been brought about | the masterly checkmate they had administered to their most 


in the north of Europe through the obstinate determination 
of the German diet to force Denmark into recognizing the 
metaphysical distinction between a “Federal execution” 
and aFederalinvasion. To the sturdy Scandinavian common- 
sense of the sons of the “Sea-kings over the sea,” the dis- 
tinction is a distinction without a difference. They hear 
with human ears the roll of the German drums on what they 
hoid to be Danish soil ; they see with human eyes the flutter 
of the “ black, red, and gold,” the imperial standard of the 
metaphysical German nationality, from flagstaffs which 
whilom held up to the breeze the ancient cross of Denmark 
on its blood-red field. And as they seeand hear, their hearts 
burn within them, and the old Berserk rage which manned 
the batteries of Copenhagen with heroes against the inso- 
lence of English diplomacy half a century ago, is hurrying 
all the youth, and spirit, and valor of Denmark forward to 
the frontiers of Holstein. The German people, on their side, 
are fast waking themselves up to believe that the intimaie life 
of German faith and honor depends upon the decision ‘with 
which Germany shall assert her protectorate over the German 
subjects of Denmark. The great German sovereigns, theEmpe- 
ror of Austria,and the King of Prussia, seeing and feeling how 
fatally the peace of Europe and the harmony, if not the ex- 
istence, of their own domipions, must be compromised by a 
popular Germanic war against the dynastic claims of the 
Danish crown and the national feeling of the Danish people, 
are exerting themselves to the utmost to allay this tempest 
of metaphysical patriotism ; but the symptoms of the case 
are far from being favorable to their success. The popular 
German temper on this matter gives a vivid reality to one 
of Heine’s most grotesque figures—that of the lean and 
long-haired student who leaps up in the midst of a company 
of republican enthusiasts who are proposing the “Holy 
Alliance” of nations, and exclaims with tremendous empha- 
sis, “No! never! there can never be any alliance between 
the people of Germany and the people of France until we 
have received satisfaction for the cruel murder of Conrad of 
Hohenstauffen, basely put to death by Charles of Anjousix cen- 
turies ago!” The doctrine of the law, nullum tempus occurrit 
regi, is the doctrine of German nationality. It matters 
not that Schleswig and Holstein have for four hundred years 
been annexed to the Danish crown. They are German states, 
must be German states, and shall be German states, though 
the heavens fall and the seas be mingled with the skies. 

A dashing and headlong young German prince, the Prince 
Frederic of Holstein, now known as Duke of Augustenburg, 
unhappily for the peace of Europe, has claims of his own, 
which fall in with this temper of the German people. As 
the troops of the German diet advance upon Danish soil, 
protesting all the while that they come for an “execution” 
and not for an “invasion,” Prince Frederic advances with 
them, loudly hailed as the “ true prince” by all the Teutons 
of the realm he covets, and loudly proclaiming himself the 


discomfortable ally, by declining to join him in a Congress of 
Europe, are now pressing him to act with them in procuring a 
“conference” over the German question. England, with a 
princess of her own royal house expecting to sit upon the 
throne of Prussia, and a princess of Denmark expecting to 
sit upon the throne of England, occupies indeed a most try- 
ing and awkward position. She wishes neither to abandon 
Denmark nor to alienate Germany. Peace she has just re- 
fused to act with France in securing; war she dreads to 
risk or to provoke. Haunted with contradictory traditions in 
her policy, and possessed with a vague sense of her sadly 
altered station in the hierarchy of nations, it would be in 
no wise surprising were England finally to blunder first of 
all the great powers into that great European war which 
Napoleon six months ago declared to be inevitable save by 
a candid combined effort of the European states to adjust 
all European questions on principles applicable to the ac- 
tual condition of the European continent. 








USE OF STEAM IN WAR. 
I. 


E have already pointed out the advantages resulting 

from the use of railways in supplying an active army 
whose line of operations is parallel with and adjacent to 
the line of rail. There is another case in which railways 
can be of great benefit, and that is when their general 
direction is parallel to the frontier, and sufficiently in rear 
of it to be secure from the attempts of the enemy. They 
then render it practicable to transfer strong reserves of 
picked troops from one theater of operations to another 
with great rapidity, so that in the same campaign the same 
troops may operate in regions very remote from each other, 
and decide many victories on distant fields. In 1793, when 
Carnot was Minister of War, the French carried this idea 
into practice, by moving a picked reserve in wagons from 
point to point along the frontier, from the North Sea to the 
upper Rhine. At Dunkirk, Menin, Avesnes, and Sarre 
Bruck, they successively united with the troops already 
there in observation, defeated the allies opposed to them, 
proceeded to the next point, and thus soon relieved the 
frontier from danger from Dunkirk to Landau. They 
traversed more than four hundred miles in this manner. 
We have not in this war availed ourselves of the principle 
of moving a general reserve rapidly from one army to 
another as it was most needed and could produce the best 
effect, but have too often allowed the enemy to take the 
initiative in such a movement, and when the evil was 
partly accomplished, sought to rectify it by a tardy re-en- 
forcement of the threatened point. Without seeking for the 
present other examples, the recent operations in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga will illustrate the point. The enemy applied 
the principle by movipg Longstreet’s corps from Virginia 
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avenger of their wrongs and the maintainer of their rights. 


to Dalton—the supineness and want of energy of Bragg 
alone preventing them from reaping the full benefit of this 
movement, by beating in detail the corps of Rosecrans, so 
widely scattered before the battle of Chickamauga. When 
the battle occurred, the firm courage of Thomas and his 
command alone enabled the army to reach Chattanooga. 
We then commenced the task of concentrating upon that 
point troops inactive in other quarters, a work that should 
have been undertaken some time before. That it was suc- 
cessful, and that Rosecrans was permitted to remain at 
Chattanooga, were due entirely to the same inactivity of 
Bragg, who, not contented with the faults he had already 
committed, now perpetrated the military crime of detailing 
Longstreet against Knoxville at the very moment when our 
forces at Chattanooga were being largely re-enforced, thus 
giving up all the advantages of the original movement of 
Longstreet from Virginia to his assistance. 


That the partial application of the principle by us suc- 
ceeded, although carried into effect too late, is unquestion- 
able ; that it failed when applied by the enemy at the right 
time, was simply due to the fact that the re-enforcements, 
thus obtained were not properly handled, and proves nothing 
against its soundness. 

A system of railways communicating with the proper 
points of the frontier, renders such a movement quite easy ; 
and if properly concealed, it can, moreover, be carried into 
effect before the enemy can ascertain its object and provide 
against it. To givean example of the advantage of railways 
in such a case, let us suppose that it became necessary to 
send ten thousand troops from Washington to Chattanooga, 
or the reverse. It will be found that the shortest distance 
over which the march can be made would be at least eight 
hundred miles, which, at the extreme rate of twenty miles 
per day, and allowing the necessary rest of one day in 
seven, would give forty-seven days ; and to accomplish this 
march in such a country, it would be necessary to move the 
force in detachments of about five thousand each, so that 
forty-eight days would be requisite to complete the move- 
ment of the entire force, not counting the time needed to 
replace clothing, etc., worn out on the march. By means of 
railways, with proper management as to supplies of rolling 
stock, etc., the transit of the entire command ought to be. 
readily effected in one week—about one-seventh of the 
time consumed in marching the distance—and the troops 
would arrive at their destination with equipments in good 
order, and ready to take the field after a two days’ rest at 
most. If the number of troops to be moved were consider- 
ably greater than ten thousand—say thirty thousand or 
forty thousand—the time required for the movement of the 
whole body would be considerably increased, unless the 
available rolling stock wefe alsc augmented ; but at the end 
of the first week the troops would commence arriving daily 
in large detachments, ready for service. 

Railways also enable us to concentrate for the use of the 
armies in the field all the resources of the nation, scattered 
over so great an area. The meats and breadstufis of the 
extreme West and Northwest can be rapidly and economi- 
cally transported to the armies in Eastern Virginia; the 
manufactures of the New England and Eastern states, to the 
troops in Tennessee, Missouri, and Kansas; results scarcely 
practicable under the old system of wagon transportation 
practiced in 1812, when it was a very difficult, expensive, 
and tedious undertaking to. supply the small armies main- 
tained on the Canada frontier. 

Much as railways have accomplished, our river steamers 
have in their sphere played their part with equal efficiency, 
while the advantages derived from our ocean steamers are 
too well known to need special comment here. Our river 
steamers have enabled us to control the great navigable 
rivers of the enemy’s country, and have converted them from 
most serious obstacles into positive advantages. In the 
days prior to the introduction of steamers, when barges and 
flat-boats were the only means of traveling on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, it would not have been practicable 
to carry on the extensive operations of which its banks 
have been the scene at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Columbus, 
etc. A simple intrenchment, armed with field pieces, would 
have sufficed to check the progress of a large army embark- 
ed on flat-boats, and such obstacles could be multiplied to 
any desirable extent. At each of them it would be neces- 
sary to disembark, and either assault or resort to the tedious 
operations of a siege; for an army floating with the current 
in those frail barks would be completely at the mercy of a 
few guns on shore. Under such circumstances, if any great 
delay occurred, the army would be in danger of starvation, 
for the light parties of the enemy would certainly close in 
upon the banks in its rear, and render it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to forward its supplies. Should a retreat have 
become necessary after a check, such as the failure of the 
assault on Vicksburg in December of 1862, it would have 
been exceedingly difficult to effect it against the current, 
and it is well known that practicable roads seldom exist 
along or near the banks of the stream. The movements of 
large bodies of men would thus have been so slow, uncer- 
tain, and dangerous, as to be at least unadvisable. 

The river steamers, aided@by the gunboats, have enabled 
us to overcome these obstacles, and by a judicious employ- 





ment of them the gallant and able Grant has had it in his 
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power to win his most glorious victories. The use of simi- 
lar vessels alone rendered it practicable to transfer the army 
of the Potomac from Washington to the Peninsula with 
safety and rapidity, and to supply it there afterward ; and 
no unprejudiced military man of sound judgment now doubts 
that the advantages to be derived from the use of steamers 
on the waters of the Chesapeake and the James indicate 
clearly the true route to the capture of Richmond. 

Under equally favorable circumstances, river steamers 
present a much more economical and easy means of trans- 
portation than railways, so that as a general rule a navi- 
gable river affords a much better communication to the 
ultimate base of operations than a railway; for instance, 
supplies can be carried by the York or James Rivers to 
within twenty miles of Richmond with security and rapidity, 
while by rail it is seventy-five miles from Richmond to 
Acquia—the former route is therefore by far the best, at 
least so far as the question of supplies is concerned. In the 
days of flat-boats we could not have obtained that control 
of the Mississippi which we now possess, and that 
great river would have been an advantage to the enemy 
instead of enabling us by our steamers to sever the 
Confederacy in twain almost as completely as if the Atlantic 
rolled between the two fragments. Steam as a motive 
power on land and water has rendered it possible for us to 
collect, move, and supply much larger armies than could 
have been done without it in a country so thinly settled as 
our own, and has therefore brought into play our prepon- 
derance in population and resources. In the employment 
of this great agent the advantage is on our side, and 
rapidly becomes more 80 as the war progresses. 

Had we no other reliance on which to found our hopes of 
success, we might with certainty count upon the triumph of 
our cause from the superior facilities we enjoy in the use of 
steam. Railways and rivers navigable by steamers will 
hereafter exercise a great influence upon strategy, and to a 
great extent determine the lines of operations of armies. 
It happens, from the nature of the case, that larger cities 
are to be found on navigable streams ; that railways unite 
the great centers of population and industry ; and that they 
follow the valleys and other most practicable portions of 
the earth’s surface. Thus railways and rivers possess some 
of the main characteristics of natural lines of operations, 
and may be expected to play an important part in future 
European wars, as they already have in.this of ours. 





BRIBING SENATORS. 

HE question raised in Congress by the fact that Senator 
Hale received a large sum of money for applying to 

the Secretary of War in behalf of a political prisoner, is a 
question of no small importance. It should be met by the 
public at once, and decided with firmness. But the bill 
which has been introduced, forbidding senators or repre- 
sentatives to ‘accept employment in courts or in cases 
where the United States is an interested party, does not 
properly meet the case. There is no reason for such a 
sweeping prohibition as this, while there is manifest reason 
for some change in the practice or in the view which some 
senators and many people seem to take of the right and 
wrong of the matter. It is plain that a lawyer ought not to 
be expected to give up the practice of his profession when 
he accepts office in the United States service. On the con- 
trary, if such a rule were adopted, the country would lose 
the valuable services of many of her most eminent states- 
men. Lawyers in good practice cannot afford to resign it 
for the small emoluments of the senatorial life. And it is 
also true that a very large number of the most important 
cases, especially in the United States courts, in which 
eminent counsel are engaged, are cases in which the 
United States Government is an interested party. It is 
therefore a mistake to propose this method of preserving 
senators from bribery by forbidding them to accept employ- 
ment as lawyers in the courts of the country. The proposi- 
tion is objectionable, also, as one which implies a want of 
faith in the purity of our courts. This has never before 
been intimated. The United States Supreme Court has 
always heid a position with the most learned and impartial 
tribunals of modern times. Its reputation is world-wide. 
Its judges have never been supposed likely to be in the 
slightest degree affected by personal or pecuniary con- 
siderations. Whatever may be the fact in regard to the 
political opinions of one judge cr another—opinions which, 
if sincerely held, must necessarily affect his decisions of 
questions which have passed into the political contests of 
the day—it has never been supposed that a senator or any 
other man jn Government employ could by any possibility 
move a judge of that court a hair's-breadth in one or another 
direction by personal influences. It is not to be denied that 
the popular respect for the Supreme Court has been shaken 
by the recent propositions to remodel it cn political grounds. 
There is a prevelent idea that it would be right to do so. 
The permanence of our judicial system, and the dependence 
of the people on the unbiased and deliberate judgment of 
the courts of our country, have received a shock from these 
propositions. But there is certaf&Aly no reason to suppose 
that that court is now so constructed as to make it subject 
to influences of bribed politicians. It ie therefore wholly 
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useless, for the preservation of justice and equity in the 
land, to attempt any restraint on the employment of senators 
or even of cabinet officers in the first court of the country. 
The same remarks apply to the Court of Claims, although 
with somewhat different force; for the decisions of the 
Court of Claims, as it is at present constructed, come before 
Congress afterward for confirmation. The decision of the 
court is of no avail until Congress passes an act to give it 
effect. Here there would seem to be a good reason why 
senators and representatives should not be employed as 
counsel, since they will be afterward called on to act 
judicially when the case comes before them in their official 
seats. This is, however, so clear, that no legislation is 
necessary to prevent improper acts. It is not likely that an 
open wrong will be done in the face of the country and a 
constituency at home, which would be so glaring as the 
receipt of a fee to act as counsel in the Court of Claims, 
followed up by subsequently voting in a House of Congress 
according to the requirements of the fee. The punishment 
which will follow such an act is already ample, and the 
country is not likely to plunge into so great demoralization 
as to fail to administer that punishment. 

But it is not to be denied that the public sense of right 
and wrong is somewhat blunted with reference to these 
matters. Society does not banish men who are acknowl- 
edged defrauders, or who are more than suspected of re- 
ceiving bribes, or who are openly engaged in swindling the 
Government. It is by some men thought to be rather a 
good thing, an evidence of sharp business capacity, when a 
man gets a very high price in his contract by bribing 
officials or in any other way. Here is the fundamental 
difficulty. Legislation forbidding this or that act will not 
add to the force of existing penal laws, nor prevent the 
crime, until public opinion denounces it as it deserves. 
Let us educate opinion back to the old standard of American 
morality, and then bribery will stand with picking pockets, 
and the senator who accepts a bribe for senatorial influence 
will be esteemed precisely as the man who has been sent 
to the penitentiary for filching his neighbor’s money. The 
remedy is in the hands of the people. Until they demand 
the rigid enforcement of existing laws, and add to them the 
righteous indignation of honest men everywhere against the 
guilty, it will do no good to make new statutes. 

The simple truth is this, that no specific legislation is 
needed, or can be operative, to prevent the wrong which is 
so notorious. If the moral sense of the officers of the United 
States Government is not so high as to prevent them from 
receiving bribes, then they must be left to the penal statutes, 
and punished as other criminals. The crime consists in 
receiving pay for official action, or for using official position 
to effect particular ends for individual benefit. Legislation 
will fail to prevent this if the public officer be, as he must 
be in any such case, a deliberate villain. There is no diffi- 
culty in determining the distinction between receiving pay 
as a lawyer and receiving pay as a senator. The profes- 
sional duties are clearly enough distinguished from the 
official duties. Take the case which has directed public 
attention to this matter just now. Mr. Hale himself states 
that he had doubts on the subject, and took the advice of 
other senators. The very doubt was a sufficient reason for 
rejecting the proffered fee. No lawyer could hesitate 
for a moment in deciding such a question, if he were a man 
of clear head, who understands the requirements of his 
profession. It must strike every educated member of the 
bar with astonishment that a lawyer should confess his 
inability to determine in a certain case whether his personal 
ability, education, and experience in the profession were 
what the client wished to pay for, or whether it was his 
senatorial and political influence to buy which the money 
was offered. 


BREAKFAST. 


j ITH all their pretensions to epicureanism, the old Ro- 

mans did not know how to breakfast. Antiquity’s 
fashionable “ spread” for that meal, even in the mansions of 
the patricians, consisted of simple bread and cheese. The 
“equestrian order” starved themselves in the early part of 
the day, to gorge on the abominable compounds they called 
luxuries late in the afternoon. And yet those mistaken 
voluptuaries fancied they knew how to live, and while re- 
clining on their couches, in an atmosphere redolent of garlic, 
and stuffing their epigastriums with sow’s paps, incomplete 
rabbits obtained by the “ Czsarean operation,” and lampreys 
fattened on the flesh of slaves, considered themselves in the 
seventh heaven of sensuous enjoyment. We only remember 
to have read of one Roman who cared much about his 
déjeuner—the beastly Galba. Suetonious says he boo-hooed 
for it, if his servants failed to bring it to his bedside at day- 
light. His imperial majesty, however, was an exception to 
all dietary rules ; for after devouring supper for six, over- 
night, he could dispatch a breakfast of the same proportions, 
in bed, the next morning. No wonder his bloated imperial 
face was of the same tint as his imperial toga. 

If travelers in Africa are to be: believed, breakfasts in 
the interior of that continent are scarcely of a kind that 
would induce an individual not “tothe manor born” to rise 
early to partake of them. Bruce assures us that in Abyssin- 
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the absence of cooking—the collops being made into sausage. 
shaped fillets, which are thrust into the mouths of the guests 
by black Hebes sandwiched in among males of the com- 
pany. The civilized epicure has no objection to a steak only 
«just done through;” but the Abyssinian style seems, if we 
may use the expression, to be running “rareness” into the 
ground. Clapperton, who visited another part of Africa 
about a third of a century later than Bruce, mentions among 
the items of the Sultan of Baussa’s breakfast carte, grilled 
water-rat and fried and stewed crocodile eggs. The eggs, 
it may be supposed, were somewhat musky, but as we have 
Dr. Kane’s testimony that rat soup is not a bad breakfast in 
the neighborhood of the North Pole, a grilled rodent may 
possibly be endurable under the equator. 

Leigh Hunt, who had a very judicious notion of good liv- 
ing, and who, when he played jackal to Byron, was fed, Tom 
Moore says, with “sops every day from the lion’s own pan,” 
has left behind him a pretty fair recipe for a “Breakfast in 
Cold Weather.” Here it is “Imprimis, tea and coffee ; sec- 
ondly, dry toast; thirdly, butter; fourthly, eggs ; fifthly, 
ham; sixthly, something potted ; seventhly, bread, salt, 
mustard, knives, forks, etc.” This bill of fare is well enough 
as a specimen of an Englishman’s idea of the morning meal ; 
but it would not meet the views of a Scotchman or an Ameri- 
can. We like the accompaniments of the Essayist’s break- 
fast better than the collationitself. “One of the first things,” 
says Hunt, “that belongs to a Cold Weather Breakfast is a 
good fire. There is a delightful mixture of the lively and 
the snug in coming down to one’s breakfast room of a cold 
morning and seeing everything prepared for us—a blazing 
grate, a clean table-cloth and tea things; the newly washed 
faces and combed heads of a set of good-humored urchins ; 
and the sole empty chair, at its accustomed corner, ready 
for occupation.” A very nice picture; but one would like 
to have some guarantee for the behavior of the urchins. It 
was our lot, once upon a time, to breakfast with a being of 
that genus who, although perfectly good humored, was pos- 
sessed of a lively desire to wash his hands in the slop bowl 
and put his chubby little feet in the butter—idiosyncracies 
of urchinhood which interfere with the sublime calm neces- 
sary to epicurean enjoyment and perfect digestion. This 
may seem to some folks an ill-natured reflection on “ rosy 
childhood,” but we venture to say that the Breakfast Table 
Professor of the Atlantic Monthly or any other man who un- 
derstands the philosophy of the thing, will entirely agree 
with us. 

Few “peoples,” as our Hungary friend Kossuth would 
say, have a better idea of the proper constituents of a break- 
fast than the “Cannie Scots.” The “Glasgow bodies,” and 
eke the burghers of Inverness at the foot of the Highlands, 
thoroughly understand what is good for the inner man in the 
morningg Potted char—a rare fish of the Scotch lochs ; 
game pies, hot buttered barley bannocks, and oatmeal cakes, 
muffins, rolls, crumpets, whaffles, venison pasty, pickled 
salmon, potted lobster, buttered toast, broiled “finnan had- 
dies,” and broiled bacon, are among the dainties they set be- 
fore newly risen man in that hospitable region. It must be 
confessed that they flank these comestibles with forbidden 
diluents—such as Glenlivet and Usquebaugh. But what will 
you have of it—the climate is drizzly, and the “meikle 
Scotch mist” seems to quench the fiery influence of the 
stimulants! 

But after all, an American breakfast—especially at this ap- 
petizing season—is the beau ideal of a matutinal feast. 
“ Juno when she banquets” has nothing equal to it. What 
is Olympian Ambrosia to Buckwheat Cakes! And then at 
coffee-making we can beat even the French. Not that we 
always do it—but there are artistes among us whose de- 
coctions of the fragrant berry put the Parisian Cafés to shame. 

Our broiled spring chicken is a thing to thank Heaven 
upon with epicurean unction. Talk of your English spatch- 
cocks—they are not worthy to be named in the same decade 
withit. Done ofan amber brown, anointed with fresh but- 
ter, and duly seasoned, it is adish to take the reason prisoner. 
Some prefer broiled quail, and one might 


— decide without great wrong to either, 
It were much better to have both than neither.”’ 


We wonder how the Children of Israel “ fixed” their quails. 
If Moses was the man we take him to have been, he split Azs 
birds down the back, and cooked them on a gridiron. Again, 
the American porter-house steak—would that it had a more 
melodious and less toperish name—is an article sut generis. 
John Bull believes in rump steak—pummeling it with a roll- 
ing-pin makes it tender ; and yet despite this quarter-staff prac- 
ticeitis not tenderafter all. Old Front-de-beeuf cannot hold a 
candle to us in the steak department. He won't acknowledge 
it, for he is one of those obstinate old “heavy fathers” that 
never give anything up ; but the fact is patent to the un- 
prejudiced ofall nations. Of buckwheat cakes we enjoy a 
monopoly. The less enlightened countries of Christendom 
have not had the sagacity to adopt this crowning glory of the 
breakfast table. Like monkeys who warm their shiftless 
hands by fires they have not sense enough to keep up, the 
outsiders of the earth partake with rapture of the products 
of ourgriddles, without having the capacity to mix the batter 
and fry the articles for themselves. Ah! those cylindrical 
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newly fallen, and more delicious than “honey or the honey- 
comb”—how can Europe do without them? Baptized with 
sweet butter, they “almost raise a mortal to the skies,” and 
might “tempt an angel down.” One cannot write of them 
without feeling a pleasant tingling of the palate and acraving 
sensation a little below the thorax. 


WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
vi. 
GLIMPSES AT THEIR CHARACTER AND HISTORY. 


HENCE came the Northmen is an historic question on 
which there ig little disagreement. But the de- 
tails of their early history are either lost in the darkness 
of pre-historic times, or so mingled with the myths of the 
poets whose fragments of song are among the earliest 
sources of history, that what one believes to be authentic, 
another, with equal opportunity for judging and equal 
candor, rejects as unworthy of belief. Probably all who 
have studied the subject with care agree that they came 
from the East. To this, the substratum of their mythology, 
their customs and their legends all agree. But when they 
came, and from what causes, what people they conquered 
befére they possessed Scandinavia, which they inhabited 
when authentic history commenced ?—to any of these ques- 
tions we do not wish to venture an answer in this short 
article, knowing that by even confining ourselves to later 
times we shall make statements which some learned men 
may call in question, even though we quote from others as 
learned as themselves. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, the Northman was 
worthy of the name, and took his place in history as one of 
the great forces destined to work out modern civilization. 
The strength of body and of mind that had accumulated 
from generation to generation by the very “struggle for 
existence ” in the cold, gloomy lands of their northern 
homes, manifested itself in intense physical and mental 
energy. It was probably a wave from this country that 
long before had dashed against the colossal power of Rome 
in the Cimbrian war. That wave wasted its strength when 
Marius left hundreds *of thousands of them dead upon the 
battle-field, so that no permanent results followed from this 
great northern migration toward the south for glory and 
for plunder. But the Northman of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, whether of the same stock as these earlier bar- 
barians or not, has left no such doubtful place for himself 
in history. 

In the year 862, it was Northmen that founded the Russian 
empire, and left their names and the effects of Scandinavian 
character from the frozen shores of the White Sea to Con- 
stantinople. Sweeping to the south, they invaded France, 
levied tributes, held what they pleased of its territory, 
and dictated terms of peace to its monarchs. In Spain they 
joined battle with the Moors with such fury that the 
warrior followers of Mohammed deemed them magicians 
rather than common men. To the west they ravaged the 
neighboring islands and the coasts of England and Scotland, 
and their conquests left in the British isles those elements 
of enterprise and power that, now manifesting themselves on 
both sides of the Atlantic, are popularly regarded as our 
rich inheritance from the Anglo-Saxon stock alone. Not 
content with victories on land and battles with men, these 
restless spirits tempted the elements. In frail barks, and 
without compass or chart to guide them, they explored those 
aorthern waters to Iceland, Greenland, and undoubtedly to 
the shores of our own land. These early discoveries and 
colonizations will come more properly under consideration 
in afuture chapter. But the proud claim of the Scandina- 
vian people, as a whole, that from them came what is most 
valuable in English and American character, is fully sus- 
tained by history and cannot be too well known. The 
Anglo-Saxon claim has so many changes rung upon it that 
few stop to inquire if it be really true that we are so much 
indebted to that obscure province over which the powers 
of Europe at present seem in so much trouble. If the term 
Anglo-Saxon be meant to include alljof the northern element, 
it is then true it has some good claim indeed to the laudatory 
adjectives which both English and American writers are 
fond of coupling with it. But the truth is, the real Anglo- 
Saxon hardly held his own in England. It was only the new 
infusion of Danish and Norman life and energy that gave the 
northern element its marked influence, and helped to give 
English character its present proud positionin the world. 
This the best of her writers now not onfy acknowledge, 
but proudly claim. And in the late royal alliance of the 
Prince of Wales with the “Sea-kings’ Daughter,” it was 
truly a union of kindred nations. It was England’s people 
accepting as their future queen the princess of the land 
that once gave them kings, and with which they were 
already linked by the admixture of blood and historic asso- 
ciations. It brings to our mind the remark of the ancient 
historian that “Dan and Angul were brothers,” “which,” 
says the Earl of Ellesmere in his introduction to Northern 
Archeology, “is an expression borrowed doubtless from a 
current popular tradition, and being in reality but a figurative 
statement of the fact that the Danish and English people are 
originally descended from the same ancestry.” We are 
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content that the so-called Anglo-Saxon race of to-day should 
boast of its achievements. It has the right, and makes use 
of it quite as much on the other side of the Atlantic as on 
this. But we object that all the vigor and power of the 
English and American people should be credited to the 
Anglo-Saxon proper. This vigor comes from the union of 
many elements in both countries, among which elements 
there is none more powerful than the mingling of northern 
blood, not Anglo-Saxon alone, but from the whole race of 
Northmen. 

The invasion of England early in the fifth century was the 
beginning of Anglo-Saxon power on that island. But more 
than three hundred years afterward this Anglo-Saxon race 
was unable to defend the country against the Danes, who 
not only ravaged the coast, but spread over the whole 
country as they pleased. From the year 1017 till 1042, 
England was ruled by Danish kings. The Saxon line was 
then restored for a time, till William the Conqueror, coming 
from his kingdom, which his fathers had wrested from the 
Franks, crossed the Channel, and brought England once 
more under the power of the Northman. The two northern 
streams had now mingled again, destined from that time, 
while receiving other races as tributaries, to move on to- 
gether, sweeping away all obstructions, but fertilizing the 
world in their onward flow. England has no better blood 
than that of Scandinavian origin. We are in the main an 
offshoot of the vigorous English stock. The prowess of 
our nation on the land and ocean, its gigantic struggle in the 
cause of liberty against the parent country, and the mighty 
power we are now manifesting in this greatest war the 
world has ever seen, show that the spirit of the old North- 
men still burns within us. 

The colonization of Iceland by the Northmen has been 
likened to the settlement of New England by the Pilgrims, 
even by English writers. It was when Harold the Fair- 
haired had inade himself master of Norway by reducing the 
petty kings to vassalage, that many of the boldest freedom- 
loving spirits sought amid the frosts and fires of that 
northern island a home for liberty, which they could no 
longer enjoy in their native land. They preferred a country 
whose walls were ice and foundations fire to their father- 
land when ruled by a tyrant. It was the noblest men of 
Norway that peopled Iceland—men who feared nothing but 
the loss of freedom. They were pagans, but their gods 
were honored with a zeal that showed in their character the 
strong religious elements that needed but the knowledge 
of the true God to transform them to Puritans in faith and 
practice. When nearing the island Ingolf, the leader of 
this brave band cast into the sea the pillars of his banquet- 
ing hall, sacred to the gods, and adorned with their images, 
that he might, by these floating posts, be guided to a place 
for habitation. Others carried portions of their temples 
and of the earth upon which they had stood. Love of 
freedom, love of learning, and reverence for religion make 
indeed the pagan Northman in rough outline the prototype 
of the Christian Puritan. Safe beyond the oppressor’s 
reach, they reared their homes and temples in that rugged 
land where their children now love to dwell—from which 
neither sunny skies nor fertile fields cantempt them. Their 
island is, in its physical aspects, the most remarkable in 
the world—in its history, the bright spot in the northern 
sea—the home of learning, of poets and historians, when 
much of the rest of Europe was sunk in the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, a land that to-day cau not only boast of its 
scholars, but where education is more generally diffused 
than among any other people in the world. 4 

Such were the Northmen. They breathed in the love of 
freedom with the air that swept from their northern hills 
and filled the sails of their adventurous fleets. They 
rushed fearlessly to death that they might join in the con- 
tinued feasts and battles which Odin had promised to those 
who fell as heroes on the field. They had their faults; but 
they were the faults ofa heathen age—these very faults sprang 
from the darkened paths along which the noblest elements 
of character were wildly struggling for lack of light. Their 
proud spirit gleams forth as of old in the “Lay of the 
Vikings,” written by one of their daughters when her home 
in the Shetland Islands was taunted as “the sport of 
wild winds wailing the dirge of all living things :” 


LAY OF THE VIKINGS. 


‘‘In an unceasing, ebbless flow, around 
The peaceful homes of Thule, her best safety, 
Roll Arctic billows, rearing giant crests 
In proud defiance—bulwarks impassable 
Against the intruder’s steps. Fiercely and bold, 
Even as a lioness doth guard her ‘fenseless young, 
Do they—the unconquerable surgee—foam and champ, 
And keep unslumbering vigils round the graves— 
The restless, storm-rocked graves—of the Vikings ; 
Their sons—those tameless spirits of the past— 
Whose dirge their sighing parent hourly waileth, 
As erst they rode exultant on his bosom. 

Boldest and noblest of earth’s kind were ye— 
Conquerors of nations—fathers of a race 
Of giant princes—ah! how fallen now ! 

Meet were it that your honored dust should slumber 
In this your polar cradle; rocked by northern gales, 
Lulled by the sighing surges whose strong hands 
Have hung a cloudy curtain o’er your rest. 

Meet were it that the spring-tide rain should weep 
O’er the degeneracy of your race— 

The scattered glory of your fatherland ! 

Fitting were it that the dark thunder-cloud 
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Should be the swift-winged chariot upon which 
Your spirits love to ride-—your path meanwhile 
Lit by the fitful rays of yonder cold, 

Mysterious, flickering night-lamp, Borealis, 
Nought less sublime, less wildly grand than those, 
Would be in harmony with your proud spirits. 
Would ye not laugh to scorn the spicy breezes 
Of India’s drowsy clime, or soft Italia’s 

Radiant skies !~and ah! methinks ye whisper, 
Were but the ocean chained that he should cease 
His mournful lullaby around your pillow ; 

Or did old Winter’s gales less rudely blow, 

Ye then would rise in vapory clouds, and leave 
A land unworthy even to be your tomb.”’, 





THE NEED OF ART IN NEW YORK. 


HE tendency of every art society is to fossilize or be- 
come a clique. The Royal Academy of England is an 
example of the first state, the Pre-Raphaelites of the second. 
Success and salvation are with these two; outside are pov- 
erty, neglect, and obscurity. 

Artists of moderate ability, of social influence, shape and 
direct the public sentiment of the patronizing class, and the 
conclusion of the whole matter is compliments, mutual 
admiration, soft-spoken words, elegance, but no great art. 
Thus is formed a hot-house for the development of ama- 
teurs and dilettantes, who praise and criticise on superficial 
grounds, and sweeten the air of “ receptions’ and studios 
with well-chosen words of praise. This is enjoyable; but 
it kills thought, robs art of its vitality if it does not emas- 
culate it, and makes its highest virtue consist in repeating 
what has been done, and is conductive to the satisfaction of 
men of talent, who are best suited to such an atmosphere. 
But genius requires more freedom, more independence, more 
manliness. In the society formed as we have said, men are 
afraid of each other, and exist and retain position by refus- 
ing to probe the pretensions of each other’s reputations, or 
by a judicious silence purchase the forbearance of their 
fellow-artists. 

The rarest of characters is he who has the courage ¢¢ 
his convictions. Yet such a man is needed to counteract 
the influence of other men’s fears and weaknesses, and 
stand as the point around which the best elements may 
organize. One strong, fearless man will make a regiment of 
heroes; and one independent critic will elevate the tone of 
his class, and thus prevent artists from unconsciously rely- 
ing on reputation and the forbearance of their judges. 

Art, in this city, has found a development and taken a 
social rank that imperatively demand consideration and 
criticism as well as praise and recognition. We are grate- 
ful for what our artists have accomplished, we honor their 
industry and love of their work, but we insist that they 
need a reviewer who will write intelligent criticism and not 
censure, who will offer analysis rather than description. 
There has already been an effort to fulfill this office, and we 
regret to write that such criticism has been resented, and 
atterapts made to remove the critic! Of course this was a 
confession of weakness on the part of the artist. criticised, 
and an acknowledgment that the critic's judgments had told 
with effect upon the bubble reputation. This fact is an 
indication that some, if not the majority of professional men, 
are opposed to criticism. They would crush out any inde- 
pendent soul that dares make statements inimical to the 
reputation of those whose social qualities and fair artistic 
ability have made them loved by their fellow-workers. 
They would make a case of society against an individual. 
They would enforce the power of the majority, and press 
truth and independonce to the wall, or imperil them in the 
name of that colossal despot, Public Opinion! 

Now the general opinion of an art society, as of every 
society, does not correctly represent the opinion or convic- 
tion of the best heads of that society. It is always below it, 
to suit the loose thought and shallow hearts of the men of 
commonplace mind and character, who of necessity out- 
number the exceptional characters of their profession ; 
consequently the exponents of that public opinion are op- 
posed to rigid criticism, and impatient if the highest standard 
is brought to bear upon the interpretation of any general 
favorite. If such a thing be done, we have an impartial 
criticism termed an attack; for most men, if criticism is not 
conventional and servile, cannot comprehend any cause for its 
being questioning and inflexible, except malice or personal 
pique. It does require some elevation of mind to know that 
we can love art so well that we of necessity treat him who 
retards its progress and robs it of freshness as a personal 
offender. 

The only thing to counteract the self-admiring spirit of a 
clique, and to break the force of a low public opinion and 
elevate and keep elevated the standard of art, is a man of 
force and executive power, who has the courage of his con- 
victions. We say force, because devoid of it he is nothing ; 
we say executive power, because it gives him the right to 
speculate and theorize ; we say the courage of his convice 
tions, for not having that he is silent. 

This all-accomplished and fully armed critic is about as 
difficult to find as the all-accomplished and great artist. 
But approximations tothe former may be, found as to the 
latter ; and we make this statement express this character 
that our artists may be prepared for an attempt at least to 
reach such a position, and that they may welcome the least 
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indications of whatever approximates to the ideal. A confi- ¢tection from her husband.” The old tale told anew. Poor 


dent but not self-wiiled, a bold but not paradoxical, critic is 
what is needed. He must discriminate between the better 
and the worse, assign each its own proper place, and explain, 
if need be, the artist’s position and function. He need not 
bea morulist, a religious teacher, and a philosopher ; he need 
not denounce sin in the same sentence in which he points 
out the beauties of a landscape, nor need he prove us the 
blackness of our hearts by the smoke of our manufactories, 
as does Ruskin, for that is but a splendid exercise of the 
expressional powers ; but he must dare, and dare, and dare 
again to tell us unpopular truths, and he must be independent 
of social influences. 


CAMERA LUCIDA PICTURES. 
THE POLICE COURT. 

TS exterior is not unlike that of a palace ; not in ite 
architectural proportions or brilliant retinue, but in its 
number of office-holders and place-hunters. There are no 
knights of varied crosses or chevaliers of variegated rib- 
bons—neither gaudy trappings nor handsome equipages— 
but there are still the same wearing anxieties and hopeful 
fancies, the same fluttering hearts and nameless fears. In 
lieu of sounding music and gay musterings, there are street 
noises and policemen, thieves and thieves’ friends, vagrants 
and their allies ; rags and wretchedness in close contrast with 
sieck faces and smooth apparel, and small confidential 
groups which are speckled with those solitary souls whose 
interest is self-contained, and whose claim to sympathy has 
either been denied or more likely never advanced. There 
is no redundancy of either humor or pathos, although crime 

and misery are fearfully pictured. 

Pushing your way through a crowd of this unvarnished 
humanity and an atmosphere of odors and oaths, and passing 
through another composed of “ jacks-in-oflice,” you enter 
the Police Court. At its threshold you meet the main body 
of anarmy whose outlying pickets and sentinels you have 
but just passed. They are traffickers in the faults, crimes, 
and misfortunes of those who crowd these places. Scurril- 
ous lawyers, straw-bail messengers and their hangers-on— 
great in iniquity but greater in brass. You rub shoulders 
with these vampires, and, hat in hand, walk quietly to a 
seat and look around you. There ig a case, of no great 
interest, trying. The magistrate, leaning back in his 
chair, fixes his eyes on you as the last and therefore newest 
event; he is not, however, unconscious of the matter before 
him, although to all appearance he might be speculating on 
the color of your hair, or doubting whether you had anything 
to do with his election. The clerk, taking his tone from the 
chair, is talking to a smug policeman with notable whiskers, 
whilst the ushers, jailers, and other subordinates are 
sublimely indifferent to the fierce and angry expostulations 
which the prisoner is urging against his having done any- 
thing. You, of course, not being so familiar with the 
scene, pay some attention to the speech -in question, and 
your conviction that he isa much injured man (notwith- 
standing his villainous countenance) is much shaken when 
the magistrate, having by this time disposed of the color 
of your hair, and settled that you are not a voter. 
lets himself down to the desk, and making two or 
three dashes with his pen, commits the oratorical prisoner 
for two months to jail. A few changes of position, and 
almost while you are wondering another case is com- 
menced and the ice fairly broken. This one seems to you 
to threaten another period of professional recreation to ‘the 
gentlemen on duty, as the accused is a mild-looking, respect- 
ably dressed man ; but you are mistaken, even these men, 
accustomed to every phase of life, show an interest. There 
is a crowding of heads, and a whispering among them, 
which a few louder words soon explain. The prisoner at 
the dock (how restless his eyes, how nervous his fingers !) is 
charged with murder. The case is proceeded with, and as 
it is a fresh deed—the Victim yet warm, the blood still reek- 
ing—he is locked up. As he passes out, no hand upon 
him, he looks around the court, and thus his eye—that shift- 
ing, gleaming, restless eye-—falls upon you—a murderer's 
eye! An involuntary shudder crosses you, making you 
look and feel confused, as if you had become a partner of 
his guilt; you recover soon, and look up to find him 
gone and another moving picture before you. Bawling 
women, bullying men with broken heads, torn clothes, and 
bloody faces, are too common. There is brogue, blasphemy, 
and wit in a fearful jumble, and almost the whole fight 
over again under the nose of the offended law ; but they are 
well understood here, and whatever the magistrate decides 
is executed with little show of courtesy to this pugnacious 
rabble. A shuffling of feet, and a pair of skulking boys are 
before the chair—chalky faces, with lines of cunning 
oblique eyes, a whining show of boldness, flash rags, and 
delicate white hands (fingers a lady might envy), complete 
their portraits. “They've been at their old game,” says a 
sly, sharp-featured officer ; “ I caught them at it; they're old 
hands, your honor, and have lots of friends.” They with 
their chalk complexions branded with ignorance, and their 
taper fingers smeared with petty villainy, are marched off 
slouching, and give place to a fresh, handsome woman who, 
shrinkingly, amid rude stares and whisperings, wants “ pro- 


girl! she is beginning early to see life. But there are no 
intermissions in this performance—scarcely a pause—never 
a slackness in the business. The little crowd which sends 
the wife away with a protection more dangerous than her 
simple self from her drunken lord, meets another which is 
like a painted pageant of lewd nymphs, of which the colors 
have long since disappeared, leaving only a dull outline. It 
is composed of women in slatternly finery, painted cheeks, 
bloodshot eyes, and unkempt locks, half-staggering, half- 
swaggering up to the bench. Draggled velvets, crushed 
bonnets, shawls all awry, and licentiousness and degrada- 
tion in every fold. What they are here for, is a matter 
which pales in interest compared to the reality of what 
they are. One of these fallen ones walks like a queen— 
calm, collected, brazen in the very depth of her degrada- 
tion, she looks you and every one down, confounding you 
with a gaze of defiant wretchedness despairing enough to 
draw tears of blood. There is a history in every step— 
crime, misery, and brandy in every glance. In the bright 
sunlight, in the green lane, of the years vanished, how 
looked she? And where is that one to whom of all others her 
life should be a shadow ?. Why does he not see her stand- 
ing on this black and lonely shore, hopeless, helpless, look- 
ing into the gathering clouds, whilst she bears her degrada- 
tion with a sad pride most pitiable of all? Trooping off 
with the same gust of shabby pomp, fresh people take 
their places, sometimes for a moment, sometimes for what 
seem hours. 

There is to all this a constant audience, a mixed and 
various one, which sits and listens—for the most part friends 
of the patrons, or perhaps patrons themselves of the court. 
They express neither pleasure nor grief, but sit in silence, 
learning, we would hope, a wisdom, but hardening, we fear, 
from the sad stories daily told. There are reporters work- 
ing diligently, lawyers chaffering, witnesses equivocating, 
policemen lounging, and idlers discursively going and 
coming. 

What a gazetteer for mission-sending is a Police Court! 
Tawny savages may well wait when scenes such as these 
(which any smooth-living gentleman may see by walking a 
few paces from the beaten track) are daily enacting. 
Brahmins, Hottentots, or Moslems are unimportant when 
compared to savages who meet us at every step, encompass 
our lives, and even cross our thresholds. The “ police 
court,” which is a way-station to the termini of wrong- 
doing — the penitentiary and the gallows—stands open. 
What more ready guide? There is no gaud in it, no hiding 
of grossness under the thin cloak of respectability, except 
when new presentations are made to this people’s palace. 
The real haunters of its galleries and corridors are troubled 
with no false sense of shame. They and their lives are 
patent to the office-holders, who ticket and number them as 
merchants do their goods. 

Every court has its two phases—day and night—but 
they are strangely alike. In the long hours of the night, or 
the small hours of the morning, there is perhaps a duller, 
wearier aspect than during the day, but the dreary proces- 
sion of wants and complainings is the same. It is, too, a 
home for the belated wretch who has spun out blank hours 
hoping against hope and looking for that friendly aid which 
never comes, a halting-place for crime, a half-way house 
to punishment, and a college where rogues graduate. 

To those who dare leave the pure atmosphere to breathe 
the tainted air which surrounds such places, there is a great 
lesson to be learned from the daily skimming of the mass of 
giddy, sickening callousness which is festering in our cities. 
To such an adventurer there is no better place for study 
than “ the police court.” 








THE PRESS-ROOM. 


Kearts of iron and fingers of steel, 

Clamp and lever, and clog and wheel, 

Click and clatter, and rattle and din, 

The long night out, and the long day in— 
Woe and weal to-morrow! 


Feathers to fall with the weight of the dew, 

Pangs to sadden the long life through, 

Roses and thorns to fiy on their way, 

The thoughts of the years and the waifs of a day— 
Hope, and love, and sorrow! 


Fiends that, grim with a demon joy, 

Delight with humans to tamper and toy, 

Every clamp on the molten bed 

Is a dream, a hope, or a promise dead— 
A chill to pulse for ever! 


The days and months and years go by, 
Till the prophet ange! leaves the sky 
For the murky room with its rattling wheel, 
Its click and clog, and touch of steel— 
Its band, and seam, and lever! 


And side by side in the rolling press, 
To curse, to cheer, to crush, to bless, 
The angel and demon ever wait, 
Shaking the very doors of state, 





And thrilling through the nation! 


Hark how the monster throbs and groans, 

Creaking his iron nerves and bones; 

What to him if he pain or please, 

Joy from the land or death from the seas, 
High or lowly station! 


Out of the misty halls below 
Hither and thither the white wings go— 
Tears that pressed shall trickle for ay, 
Pains that never and never can die, 

In all Time’s rolling surges ! 


Pressman! See that thy reins are well— 
Every turn of thy press shall tell— 
It may be woe and it may be weal. 
Who can say how far the wheel 

Into the future urges? 


Hearts of iron and fingers of steel, 

Clamp and lever, and clog and wheel, 

Click and clatter, and rattle and din, 

The long night out and the long day in— 
Woe and weal to-morrow ! 








HOW TO TAX. 


ONGRESS has no more important questions to answer 
than these :—How much revenue shall be raised by 
taxation? How shall the taxes be adjusted? Reasons 
have already been stated in these columns why the minimum 
of revenue from taxation and customs should be fixed at 
$400,000,000 per annum. It now remains to indicate the 
method of taxation most available under all the circum- 
stances of the country. The existing system is a failure, 
by Secretary Chase’s own admission; nor does he, in his 
annual report, appear to consider the tax law, with certain 
modifications he there suggests, capable of producing more 
than $150,000,000. His abstract allusions to taxation attach 
to that source of revenue an importance quite inconsistent 
with his actual proposals—an anomaly easily explicable on 
the supposition that the Secretary has an eye to political 
expediency as well as financial. His recent letter to the 
Senate Finance Committee indicates a consciousness that 
his policy was based upon a maximum of borrowing and a 
minimum of taxation. He insists that whatever may be 
required for paying the bounties of veterans and volunteers, 
or for meeting any other expenditures beyond the estimates, 
shall be raised by taxation; and, be it noted, assigns as a 
reason, that every dollar raised by taxation will be worth 
two produced by loans, so greatly will it tend to check the 
depreciation of the national credit. The Secretary's argu- 
ment in favor of taxation is absolutely conclusive; but the 
misfortune is that his past and proposed future fiscal policy 
is based on an opposite principle. The Finance Committee, 
however, seem to be still more than Mr. Chase wedded to 
the folly of an almost exclusive reliance on loans. Instead 
of accepting or even going beyond the Secretary’s sugges- 
tion, they present it to the Senate without comment, and 
simply report a bill proposing to increase the duty on 
spirits to sixty cents per gallon, and the duty on cotton to 
two cents per pound; the effect of which would be but 
little more than to bring up the revenue from the existing 
tax bill to the $150,000,000 originally intended to be raised 
from that source. Matters are verging on a grave crisis 
when the men who are charged with originating the financial 
measures of Congress show themselves thus blind to the 
dangers of tampering with the Government credit. A 
deliberate purpose to ruin our finances could find no surer 
means to its mischievous end than the adoption of such a 
paltry system of taxation. 

A measure thus limited would be inadequate to meet our 

expenditures even after peace; much more must it fall 
below the necessities of actual war. It cannot be expected, 
on the most moderate estimate, that the war will leave us 
with less than $100,000,000 a year to be paid as interest on 
the debt; and, with our future enlarged military and naval 
establishments, our ordinary expenditures cannot be short 
of $150,000,000 more, making a total annual disbursement of 
| $250,000,000. Toward the payment of this amount, we shall 
have from customs say $70,000,000 ; which, added to the pro- 
posed $150,000,000 from taxation, would give us a total income 
of $220,000,000. The proposed sources of revenue, apart from 
loans, are therefore $30,000,000 below what may be expected 
as our future peace expenditures, exclusive, be it noted, of 
any provision for a gradual liquidation of the debt. On 
what sort of principle can it be argued that we should con- 
|duct the war with a taxation lower than that we shall be 
compelled to adopt after peace? There is no evading the 
fact that, at the close of the war, in order to make an annual 
j liquidation of a reasonable portion of the debt, to pay the 
| interest on our loans, and to provide for the civil, military, 
and naval services, we shall have to raise from $200,000,000 
to $250,000,000 by taxation alone. We need, therefore, at 
once a system of taxation that shall not only be adapted to 
our future reduced expenditures, but bear an adequate pro- 
portion to the enormous cost of existing hostilities. 

For this purpose, we must have a radical change from our 
present method of adjusting the taxes. The problem to be 
solved is this :—How to raise $350,000,000 of taxes with the 
least possible injury to the operative or non-capitalized class- 
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es, and with the slightest pressure on the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the country. If capital or wealth be taken 
as the standard of taxation, the solution of the question will 
be easily worked out. So far as respects material interests, 
the chief intention of the war is the protection of capital. 
But for the wealth of the country being endangered in the 
event of the success of the rebellion, there would have 
been no necessity for a resort to hostilities. If, therefore, 
the war is waged in the interest of capital,it is only natural 
justice that capital should chiefly pay its cost. Moreover, 
the foundation of our national prosperity rests on the re- 
munerative character of the labor of the lower classes; 
while the safety of our political institutions lies in the con- 
tentment of that class of population. Letthe savings of the 
sinewy masses be swallowed up in taxation, and the growth 
of our wealth is arrested by a disease at its root. Let the 
working people, that constitute a large majority of the popu- 
lation, be taxed beyond their share in the material interests 
of the country, and, in paying the expenses of one revolution, 
we sow the seeds of another. The only method of avoiding 
the oreation of class distinctions, and escaping an aristocracy 
of capital, is to see to it that the citizen is taxed as nearly 
as possible in proportion to his means. Any system of 
taxation that does not draw revenue chiefly from the classes 
best able to pay, is inconsistent with republican institutions, 
and must ultimately either be overthrown by the vote of the 
masses, or itself overthrow the democratic constitution of 
society. 
For the purpose of conserving the commercial interests 
of the country, on which depends our ability to pay taxa- 
tion, it is most important that no direct burthens be im- 
posed on trade or manufactures. The existing tax of 3 per 
cent. on manufactured articles is invariably reckoned by the 
manufacturer as part of the cost of his goods ; and as any 
increase of cost tends to diminish consumption, the duty is 
so far detrimental to our manufacturing prosperity. Nor is 
this all ; but a great proportion of this taxation comes really 
out of the pockets of the masses, who constitute a large 
majority of the population, and consume mostly domestic 
products. The objection that is felt among manufacturers 
to this impost is proved by the wholesale evasion of duties 
ever since the law came into operation. In 1860 the total 
value of manufactures in the now loyal states was $1,770,- 
000,000. The extraordinary activity of business during the 
last two years, and the general rise of prices, has put up 
the present value of these products to probably $2,250,000,- 
000. The average duty of 3 per cent. on this amount ought 
to produce $67,500,000. Commissioner Lewis gives no 
digest of the amounts derived from the several sources of 
internal revenue ; but it may be safely asserted that less 
than $20,000,000 has been collected from this branch of tax- 
ation. The tax on home manufactures thus turns out to be 
a grand failure. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 
his late report, suggests that the tax on raw cotton be 
raised from 4c. to 2c. per lb., and the Senate Committee on 
Finance accept the proposal. Such a duty would probably, 
if faithfully collected, produce, after peace, $25,000,000 of 
revenue. But it has the fatal objection of giving the im- 
portant advantage of 2c. per lb. to competing cotton-grow- 
ers in other countries, while it tends to limit the production 
and consumption of the most important product of our in- 
dustries. Theamount of revenue derivable from this source, 
during the {continuance of the war, would be ridiculously 
insignificant as a prominent expedient. For the last twelve 
months we have received only 100,000,000 lbs. of American 
cotton, alarge-proportion of which has been imported ; and 
the most sanguine estimates of the arrivals for 1864 do not 
exceed 200,000,000 lbs., very much of which will come from 
foreign ports, and would therefore escape the proposed tax. 
Granting, however, that we may receive 200,000,000 lbs. of 
taxable cotton during the year, the tofal revenue accruing 
therefrom, at the proposed rate of taxation, would be only 
$4,000,000, or, after deducting the costs of collection, about 
$3,600,000. Yet this is one of the two only expedients pro- 
posed for supplementing the enormous inadequacy of our 
internal revenue. Such paltry legislation sinks beneath 
one’s contempt for imbecility. 

It is worthy of note how England, the most heavily 
and yet the best taxed of all countries, has been 
driven from the system of taxing raw materials and manu- 
factures by the steady and well-founded protest of the mer- 
cantile community, until there is scarcely a British product 
burthened with an impost. Had Great Britain, in her close 
competition with other countries, had to struggle against 
a three per cent. duty on all her manufactures, it may well 
be doubted whether she would have held her present con- 
trol over the markets of the world. The freedom from 
direct commercial imposts, in the British system of taxa- 
tion, is illustrated in the following statement of the amounts 
derived from the various sources of revenue in 1858: 

Revenue of the British Government in 1858, including Costs of Collection. 
customs. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


EXCISE. 





a RE EP LTE SS RS. SR £8,963,874 
RES Se BR: Be MMe Bs 5,326,023 | 
Hops - - Se ee a eee 521,475 
Paper a So ee eee 1,130,683 | 
Licenses - - - - - 1,424,663 | 
Railways : - - . - - - 348,611 | 
Other Receipts - - - - - - 195,285 
Total £17,910,614 
STAMPS, 
Deeds and Other Instruments - £1,331,789 
Probates of Wills, Legacies, and Successions 3,032,433 
Insurances—Fire and Marine - 1,675,577 
Bills of Exchange - - - - - 94, 
Receipts and Drafts - - 281,115 
Newspapers and Advertisements - 153,420 
Other Receipts - - 402,201 
Total £7,470,627 
PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX. 
For all Lands, Tenements, Tithes, Manors, Fines, Quar- 
ries, Mines, Iron-Work, Fisheries, Canals, Railways, 
Gas-Works, Water- Works, Tolls, etc., etc., etc. £5,402,441 
In respect of the Ocoupation of Lands, Tenements, and 
Hereditaments - - 634,266 
All Profits arising from Annuities, Dividends, and Shares 
of Annuities, payable of the Public Revenue - 1,058,719 
All Profits arising from any Profession, Trade, Employ- 
ment, or Vocation 3,565,459 
For all Public Offices, and ‘for Annuities, “Pensions, or 
Stipends payable by her Majesty, or out sl the Public 
Revenue - - en 
Total ee ee a er “éll,! 1,396,435 
ASSESSED TAXES. 
Houses- - - - - 2 + - £754,044 
Servants - - - - - - - - 192,760 
Hemme - © - © + © © 351,006 
Carriages - - - 300,597 
Dogs - - - . 197,604 
Other Receipts 212,577 
. —_— 
Total - - - - + £2,008,588 
Land Tax - - - - - - : - 1,162,174 
Post-office - Fok ee 3,038,113 
Woods, Forests, and Lands - - - - : - - 417,909 
Miscellaneous - Mae he he 1,596,887 
Total Revenue - - - - - £68,257 ,090 
The customs system of the British Government can afford 
but little precedent applicable to our own case, our imports 
being of a class totally different from those of England, and 
requiring, therefore, different duties. We might, however, 





take a wholesome hint from her practice of imposing 
heavy duties on foreign articles of luxury. From excise 
and property and income tax alone, the English Govern- 
ment derives, in times of peace, as much as Mr. Chase pro- 
poses to raise from our entire system of internal revenue in 
time of war. For along succession of years, Great Britain 
has produced from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 of internal 
revenue. Should we, with a loyal population equal to the 
population of Great Britain, despair of raising from similar 
sources over $300,000,000 during the short period the war 
may yet continue ? 

It is impossible to indicate here, with extended detail, 
how this amount might be collected. A very cursory inti- 
mation of the sources most available, in accordance with 
the general principles mentioned above, is all that can be 
attempted. 

The total product of distilled spirits in the loyal 
states, in 1860, was 87,000,000 gallons. A duty of $1 
per gallon on 50,000,000 gallons, which is probably 
all the collectors would reach, would produce $50,- 
000,000 of revenue. The consumption of domestic 
tobacco in the non-rebel section of the country is 
estimated at 150,000,000 Ibs. A duty so graduated on the 
different qualities as to average 50c. per pound, collectable 
from the manufacturer, would produce not less than 
$60,000,000. The product of beer and ale is about 3,500,000 
barrels, on which a duty of $2 per barrel might be calcu- 
lated to raise $6,000,000. Twenty million dollars worth of 
jewelry was manufactured in the North in 1860; a duty of 
25 per cent. on the present enlarged production could not 
raise less than $5,009,000 of revenue. The real estate of the 
North is reported by the census as worth, in 1860, $5,000,- 
000,000; and it cannot now be valued at less than $6,000,- 
000,000. A tax of 1 per cent. on this property would pro- 
duce $60,000,000. An income tax of 74 per cent. on all in- 
comes over $700, amounting in the aggregate to $500,000,000 
to $600,000,000, might be relied on for $45,000,000. The 
stamp duties might be so enhanced and extended as to pro- 
duce $25,000,000. A tax on the employers of servants and 
the owners of carriages and dogs might be adjusted so as 
to produce $10,000,000; and at least $5,000,000 might be 
raised from licenses. These imposts lie chiefly on the 
moneyed classes ; for the period of hostilities, however, the 
duties on domestic manufactures might be continued in 
force as 6 special war tax, and as a means of gathering the 
quota of the masses, who, though they should be shielded, 
ought not, under such an extreme pressure for means, to be 
exempted entirely. This tax, if administered with ordinary 
vigilance, could not bring into the Treasury less than 
$40,000,000. These sources of revenue would sum up 
thus: 


From Distilled Spirits $50,090 000 
" Tobaeco - © 090,000 
" Ale and Beer 6 000,000 
* Jeweiry 5,000 000 
* Real Estate 60,000 00) 
* Income Tax 45,000,000 
s o— Duties - rryenyn 
s ax on Servants, Carriages, ete. - 10,000,090 
© Licenses - 5,006 900 
* , Tax on Manufactures ,00,09 

$216,000,000 


lions, and thus create a total revenue of $400,000,000. 





Sugar and Molasses - - ee - - - £5,587 9028 
i eee Ce ee aS 5,361,165 
ee ee ar eee ee Ne Ye” 474,994 
Corn, Meal,and Flour- - ~- - - - - 496,026 
ene NE Wet & 2,200,764 
ime - - ° 1,733,7' 

Tobaceo and Snuff ae - 5,372,471 
Wood and Timber - - - - : - - - 580,571 
Other Recsipts - - - - 5+ 2 + « 1,479,221 

Total = . £23,275,743 


An addition to the customs duties on articles of luxury 
might be so imposed as to increase the amount a few mil- 
The 









But it is safer and wiser to accept heavy tax burthens, than 
to risk the infinite disaster that must follow Mr. Chase's 


| system of excessive borrowing. ’ 


NOBODY'S NOTIONS. 


REMEMBER, when I was quite young, to have heard 
sermons not a few preached from the text, “ Children 
obey your parents ;” but I do not recollect of ever having 
heard a single oné from the text,“ Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath.” Now,I do not propose to deliver a 
discourse on this passage, which good men seem to have 
strangely overlooked ; yet I may say something on the 
relative duties of parents and children. Not that I have 
the conceit to think that I shall utter anything very new, 
but only a few of my own ideas. 
There is a notion in the minds of many very excellent 
people—most people, indeed—that children are under ever- 
lasting obligations to their parents ; that these obligations 
are of such a nature that, strive as they may, children can 
never discharge them ; and that their chief duty, as it is 
their highest privilege, is to struggle to pay off this debt. 
I reckon this sheer nonsense. Children do not owe every- 
thing to their parents; more than that, parents are deeply 
indebted to their offspring. Were children of spontaneous 
existence—did they appear in families unawares, demand 
that they be fostered tenderly, reared carefully, and claim * 
an education and social position as their right—the case 
would be different. But this is not the case. They come 
not unawares; and once invested with the sacred right of 
existence, for which they are in no wise responsible, they 
have a claim upon their parents which transcends any 
claim that their parents can ever have on them. Much may 
be said—as much has been said—of the sacrifices that 
fathers make, that mothers'make, for their children, but they 
are no more than they should make. Argue as we may, 
the child has a lien upon its parents more binding than 
its parents can ever have upon it. The simple fact that the 
parents are the authors, under Providence, of its life, 
decides the whole question. 
Will some one say that J forget how much a tendér 
mother will undergo and forego for the sake of her off- 
spring—what trials the father will endure for the good of 
his child? No,1 pass by none of them. A parent myself, I 
know full well 
“ How sharper than « serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child.” 
But with all the caprice of my daughter, with all the way- 
wardness of my son, I strive not to forget that they came 
into this world without their own knowledge, and I, in be- 
coming their parent, took upon me the duty of making their 
life pleasant and happy. I may not succeed in inducing 
them to be virtuous, to be good, nay more, to be Christians ; 
but whatever they may do or fail to do, I shall never cease 
striving to help them, to instruct them, to lead them in the 
path that leads to virtue here and happiness hereafter. 
My duty is plain, and, come what may, I shall aim to dis- 
charge it, be the result never so adverse to my wishes. 
“Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” Ah, 
this provocation is more often exercised than fathers 
are apt to think. I acknowledge that I speak feelingly on 
this point, but not harshly, I trust. My childhood is 
wrapped in clouds, rather than the splendid drapery of a 
summer sunset. I recall but few kind words from my 
father’s lips. A Puritan. by descent, a New Englander by 
birth, he put great faith in the virtue of the palm of his 
hand, and, in later years, the rod—and little, very little, in 
a kind word. How often, I recall, did he melt mo to 
tears by his sad words about the sorrow I had caused him 
by my childish freaks ; but they were all dispelled by the con- 
clusion--which was alwaysa sound spanking. These Puritans 
do nothing by halves. They lament, preach, exhort, pray, 
and punish, with an unctuous rigor that an effeminate metro- 
politan might well envy. The rod might well cover the 
escutcheon of my childhood. Many a time bas my father 
pitched into the street the stones, bits of glass, pieces of 
wood, and other such trifles that I valued very highly, 
adding that I ought to be ashamed of lugging such things 
about me. And in later years, | gained no commendation 
for my little achievements, but instead was asked why I did 
not do better? My brother once took a second prize in 
college, and my father, instead of commending him for his 
success, coolly asked him why he did not take a first prize ? 
Heavens! Is this encouraging one’s children? Do you, 
lector benevole, wonder that my brother fell into dissipation, 
alleging for an excuse that “father did not care for him ?” 
Poor George! 

And this is not all. Parents often think it their duty to 
taunt their children with the apparent success of othera of 
their own age, and suggest very invidious comparisons. 
Oh, did they know how disheartening were such compari- 
sons, they would never make them! Young persons need 
encouragement, not taunts. Parents forget that they see 
other people's children only on their good behavior, while 
they see their own in the freedom of home life. They 


forget that children act out at home what they might conceal 








rates of taxation here suggested would prove very onerous. 


elsewhere, just as parents themselves put on a siniling face 
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in public when they have worn a very cross one at home 
but a short time before. 

Another thing: parents are apt to overlook the growth 
of their children. They do not comprehend that their off- 
spring have attained to years of discretion when they 
reach the age that is expected to bring a certain amount 
of wisdom with it. Childrenare not infants for ever. Were 
they so, whence would come the parents of the next gene- 
ration? 

But it is not so much by positive slight as by the lack of 
confidence that fathers provoke their children to wrath. A 
gon naturally, and reasonably, too, expects that as he ad- 
vances in years his father will increase the measure of con- 
fidence reposed in him. He has a right to expect it. I 
know of nothing more disheartening to a son than to get 
none of his father’s confidence, especially if it be bestowed 
upon another. There is no jealousy inthis. The son asks 
only that he be treated as well as others ; his claims to a 
better treatment he will forego. But when he sees that 
others are granted the place that he ought to fill, he cannot 
but be discouraged, mayhap worse than that, maddened. 

“Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” The 
Scriptures give no such ¢aution to mothers. You do it by 
harsh words, by unnecessary restraints, by invidious com- 
parisons, by undue disparagement of your children’s efforts. 
Take heed, then. You owe your offspring more than it 
does you, and, my word for it, all the kindness, all the for- 
bearance, you extend to your children, will be amply repaid. 
You may delude yourself that by being very ugly you are 
really firm, conscientious, and decided, but the day is 
coming when you may learn to your sorrow that kindness is 
a greater virtue than severity, and words of encouragement 
are a greater incentive to a good life than disparaging 
innuendos. 








CONCERNING DE CORDOVA. 


HE name of De Cordova has been familiar to us for some 
time past. The lithograph of De Cordova, representing 
him in an oratorical attitude alongside of a reading-desk, has 
beamed upon us from the windows of all the music stores 
on Broadway. The titles of De Cordova’s lectures have often 
been perused by us on our way up and down town. Still, 
until very recently, we had never seen nor heard De Cordova. 
What is mach more singular, we could find no person upon 
our list of friends who had ever seen or heard De Cordova. 
Of course, we are now speaking of De Cordova in his public 
capacity and his oratorical attitude. Privately, we may, or 
may not, have encountered De Cordova frequently. At any 
rate, we had never heard him lecture, and had formed the 
resolution that we never would. 

In an old geography which we used to study, there is a 
sketch of a mule obstinately resisting the endeavors of his 
master to pull him in a certain direction. Underneath this 
sketch is printed this significant query: “Do you ever ex- 
hibit the disposition shown by the animal in the above pic- 
ture?” We are afraid that if all mankind were compelled to 
answer this question honestly, nine-tenths of them would 
reply affirmatively. Almost every man has.a strong disin- 
clination to be forced into anything, and, if that be obstinacy, 
then we do exhibit the disposition as aforesaid. We know 
a gentleman who refuses to read the Ledger solely on ac- 
count of the proprietor’s pertinacious and reiterated adver- 
tisements. We know another gentleman who would rather 
be bald than use the Greek lotion, because the individual 
who makes the lotion spoils all the scenery along the rail- 
roads by painting his detestable signs upon the rocks. We 
know of several persons who have been deterred from seeing 
“The Ticket of Leave Man” by the perpetual publication of 
what District Attorney A. Oakey Hall says “in his brilliant 
criticism.” Upon precisely this principle we resolved not to 
attend De Cordova’s lectures. 

For, whether by accident or design, De Cordova has al- 
ways seemed to struggle to connect himself with our little 
household arrangements. He has lectured upon “Courtship,” 
and upon “ Marriage,” and upon “ Our First Baby,” and upon 
“the Surprise Party,” and upon “Private Theatricals,” and 
upon “Thanksgiving Dinners.” If we may trust our poor 
memory—not having an authentic list of De Cordova’s sub- 
jects at hand—he has also indulged in reflections upon “ The 
Stolen Doormat,” upon “ Washing Day,” upon “The Missing 
Shirt-Button,” and other such domestic matters. From this 
fact we came to believe that De Cordova took a great deal 
more trouble with the titles than with the substance of his 
lectures, and we were prejudiced against him accordingly. 
Besides this, De Cordova always appeared to have a sort of 
pride in calling himself the Deacon of Glencove, or Glenwood, 
or Glenlivet -or of something else which begins with a G— 
and we pecaliarly dislike this claptrap. And so, for these 
various reasons, we determined never to goto hear De 
Cordova, and never did until the other evening. 

But within its vast circle our Rounp Tasx embraces even 
a De Cordova, and the requirements of the Rovnp TaBue are 
imperative. It became necessary for us to see and to listen | 
to De Cordova, and we succumbed to necessity. The lecture | 
which we heard was called “Mrs. Perkin’s Thanksgiving 
Dinner.” It was announced as “ De Cordova's last lecture 
this season,” and we should have been rejoiced if the super- 
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fluous words, “this season,” had been omitted. The posters 
also termed it “a lecture of the present,” in contradiction, 
we suppose, to Wagner’s “music of the future.” We were 
also further informed, through the same large-lettered medium, 


out to be. Shoddy cloth is manufactured of odds and ends 
of old materials hastily pressed together, so that, when you 
look at it closely, youcan distinguish all of the original 
scraps. De Cordova’s lecture was literary shoddy, and had 
been manufactured in about the same way. 

The night was damp and disagreeable, but De Cordova 
had a moderately full house. We contemplated the audi- 
ence curiously, and found that it consisted of people appa- 
rently well-to-do, but mainly of the race and the religion of 
De Cordova himself. This we note, be it understood, not as 
a reproach, but as a self-evident fact. Presently, De Cordova 
appeared upon the platform and began operations. Our 
first impression was that he looked extremely like his por- 
trait in the music-stores. He is a short, stout man, with a 
heavy moustache and gold eye-glasses, and was dressed in 
an irreproachable evening suit. He assumed the exact atti- 
tude represented in his lithographs, and placed his manu- 
script upon a music-stand, which is also faithfully delineated 
in the picture to which we have so often referred. As if to 
justify the use of the music-stand, he began in a sing-song 
tone, which he dropped, however, as he warmed with his 
work. His lecture was notta lecture at all. It was a short 
story, with a moral, and was chiefly interesting for the remin- 
iscences it evoked. Its model was the earlier Christmas 
stories of Charles Dickens. Its fun was mostly adapted 
from Charles Dickens. As passage after passage was ut- 
tered by De Cordova, you caught yourself instinctively tally- 
ing them off on your fingers, thus : “Sketches by Boz,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ The Chimes,” and so 
on. Really it was very pleasant to recognize old friends in 
the characters of this shoddy tale; but then comes the mo- 
mentous question, Has Dickens plagiarized from De Cordova, 
or De Cordova from Dickens ? 

As for the jokes, those were older acquaintances still. 
Many of them were veterans, and had been so long in the 
service as to deserve honorable retirement. The hit of the 
evening was a scrap of humor from “Married Life,” a 
comedy which we are almost certain De Cordova did not 
write. Very soon, however, the applause showed that the 
lecturer had the right kind of an audience for his tale of 
shoddy. The use of the word “ copoodle "—whatever that 
may mean—drew a laugh. An allusion to “ the first cousin 
of a dead donkey ” was received with enthusiasm. A sneer 
at our officers home on furlough, and another at our negro 
soldiers, were, we regret to say, heartily indorsed. Such 
sneers and such a response came with an ill grace from 
De Cordova and his audience, and these unworthy attempts 
to ridicule brave and loyal men were not the least venial 
faults of the lecture. They were, perhaps, to be expected 
from one who plagiarizes not only the ideas, but often the 
very phrases, of well-known writers, and thus manufactures 
a shoddy lecture on a shoddy topic, to make money in these 
shoddy times ; but how they could have been applauded by 
any other than a shoddy audience, we cannot undertake to 
explain. This is all we have to say at present concerning 
De Cordova; but next week we shall review a few other 
lectures of about the same caliber. 





REVIEWS. 


POETIC TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE* 


HREE things are requisite to a good translator—con- 
versance with the original language, thorough ac- 
quaintance with his own or the one into which he translates, 
and a degree of sympathy with the spirit of the author that 
nearly amounts to a community of genius. If the work to 
be translated be a poem, there must of course be added 
some measure of the poetic faculty. It might be hard to tell 
which of these qualifications is most important, but it is safe to 
say that no one of them can be dispensed with. Having in 
mind Mr. Longfellow’s reputation as a scholar in the mod- 
ern languages, and his position in the front rank of the 
poets of the age, we expected much from the new transla- 
tion of Dante promised, in his name, by the publishers of 
the Atlantic. We did not go so far as Mr. Curtis, and sup- 
pose it would be “ the crowning work of Longfellow’s liter- 
ary life,” for, in our opinion, his works have worn that 
crown for some years already ; but we anticipated a transla- 
tion worthy of the poem, and one that would prove a 
formidable rival to the best heretofore attempted. But Mr. 
Longfellow has, we think, been found wanting in one of the 
essentials of a worthy translator of Dante, and lacking that 
one, he lacks all. These three cantos—of the part best 
suited to his genius, and where, if anywhere, he must have 
succeeded—have proved his incompetency to the task. 





Why we have in this attempt not the beginning of the 
work, but cantos taken from the midst of the “ Paradiso,” 
we do not understand. We inferred from the advertise- 
ment of the publishers that an entire and new translation 





* Three Cantos of Dante's “‘ Paradiso.” A new translation by Longfellow. 


thatit was “a tale of shoddy,” anda very shoddy tale it turned |’ 
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was intended. We shall be glad if this is not the case, and 
if, as it would seem may be, the affair is only fragmentary. 
In that case, small mischief will be done, and our criticism 
is uncalled for. We are longing more and more for the 
talent of repression among the book-making people. Let 
each one put his hand to the work that he can do best. Why 
should any one be willing to practice upon what has been 
already done better than he can do it? Mr. Longfellow has 
his own field in translation. There is in his genius the del- 
icate fancifulness, the ethereal sentimentality (we use the 
word in its dignified sense, fo which we believe it entitled), 
a subtlety of thought most nicely adapted to the poetry of 
the Germans, and a ringing music and wildness of cadence 
that admirably suit the Scandinavian legend. No poet has 
shown a more sensitive appreciation of these, or has more 
daintily arrayed them in English verse. But Dante offers 
Longfellow no points of sympathy. The Italian will not lay 
off his reserve in the presence of the fortunate pet poet of 
America. Let Mr. Longfellow go his way. He may sit at 
the board and crown the drinking-cups of the long-haired, 
blue-eyed Norsemen, and sing the Sagas of King Olaf, but 
let him cease his efforts to follow the tracks of the un- 
daunted spirit who passed alike unscathed through the 
gate of “eternal pain” and the more fiery portals of “im- 
measured bliss.” 

We presume the peculiar merit which Mr. Longfellow 
would claim for his translation is literalness ; and whatever 
of merit there is in this may, generally, be granted it. But 
when this literalness impairs the spirit of the original, it 
ceases to be a merit, and becomes a fault. General readers 
demand the spirit of the author, and for the curious they 
are, or ought to be, scholars who have access to the foun- 
tain head. Verbal accuracy appears to have been Mr. 
Longfellow’s principal aim in this translation, and to it he 
has sacrificed vigor, beauty, good taste, and, occasionally, 
the sense itself. We propose to cite a few instances of 
each, but without classification, as they occur in the pro- 
gress of the cantos. The 23d canto (the first of the three) 
opens with a view of Beatrice watching for the triumphal 
descent of Christ, Dante gazing upon ‘her with sympathetic 
expectation. Then occurs this line; let any one essay its 
meaning: 

“ But brief the space from one When to the other; 


From my awaiting, say I, to the seeing, 
The welkin grow resplendent more and more.”’ 


Whatever may have been the meaning of the author, it is 
fair to presume that he had a meaning. Compare Carey’s 
rendering : 

“ Short space ensued ; 1 was not held, I say, 
Long in expectance, when I saw the heaven 
Wax more and more resplendent.” 

In the few comparisons we make, we use Carey’s transla- 
tion, supposing that still to be the standard. The italics in 
every case, except of foreign words, are ours. Here, again. 
we may be fastidious: 

“ And Beatrice exclaimed: ‘ Behold the hosts 

Of the triumphant Christ, and all the fruit 

Harvested by the rolling of these spheres.’ ” 
But the rolling, harvesting spheres suggest to our mind’s 
eye a mowing-machine in successful operation. The double 
idea. or rather the two ideas, of ripening and gathering, do 
not lie in our word harvesting, and we prefer Cary’s: 
«* Behold,’ 
Cried Beatrice, ‘The triumphal hosts 


Of Christ, and all the harvests gathered in, 
Made ripe by these revolving spheres.’ ”” 





In the next lines, descriptive of Beatrice’s appearance, 
even the merit of rendering into words most nearly equiva- 
lent is not with Longfellow: 

“ And eyes pe had so full of ecstacy, 
That I must need pass on without describing.” 

Ecstacy and describing are more accurately expressed in 
Cary’s: 

“ And in her eyes such fullness was of joy 
As I am fain to pass unconstrued by.” 

Eyes she had unpleasantly recalls the image of the wolf 
that ate up little Red Riding-Hood. 

Beatrice tells Dante that the glory that o’ermasters him 
is a virtue that none can resist: 

‘‘ There are the wisdom and omnipotence 


That oped the thoroughfares ‘twixt heaven and earth, 
For which there erst had been so long a yearning.” 


Compare for forcibleness with Cary’s: 





“ Here is the might, 
And here the wisdom ; which did open lay 
The path that had been yearned for so long 
Betwixt the heaven and earth.’ 
The effect of this sight upon Dante is thus described by 
Longfellow: 
“* As fire from out a cloud itself discharges 
Dilating so it finds not room therein, 
And down, against its nature, falls to earth, 
So did my mind, among those aliments 
Becoming larger, issue from itself, 
And what became of it cannot remember.” 
Can any one imagine that Dante meant to say he did not 
know what had become of his mind? Yet he is actually 
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mind or mislaid it! Look now, here is the author’s meaning 


clear as light: 





‘Like to the fire 

That in a cloud imprisoned doth break out 

Expansive, so that from its womb enlarged, 

It falleth against nature to the ground ; 

Thus in that heavenly banqueting, my soul 

Outgrew herself, and in the transport lost 

Holds now remembrance none of what she was.” 
Not only in this last line, but throughout the figure, the 
lucidity and beauty are all on one side. 

But if it is exactness upon which the new translator 
values his work, he does not by any means consistently 
hold to it. In the following line, he has it : 

“T was as one who still retains the feeling 
Of a forgotten dream, and who endeavors 
In vain to bring it back into his mind.” 

Retains the feeling is not the literal sense of the Italian 
word. But it is more accurately as well as graphically con- 
veyed in Cary’s : 

“ T was as one when a forgotten dream 
Doth come across him, and he strives in vain 
To shapen it in his fantasy again.” 
What is the meaning of the middle line of these three : 


“Tt is no passage for a little boat 
This which goes cleaving the audacious prow, 
Nor for a pilot who would spare himself?” 


Is it clearer than 


“The track our venturous keel must furrow brooks 
No unribbed pinnace, no self-sparing pilot ?”’ 


And again, the sense goes out in obscurity, sacrificed to 


literalness, in such a line as this: 





“Once again betook me 
Unto the battle of the feeble prows.” 


We have no such battle-ground in English phrase, but 


rather 


“ 





Encountered once again 
The strife of aching vision.” 
_ This is intelligible. 
Again, what a ‘igure have we here : 
“T am Angelic Love, that circle round 


The joy sublime that breathes from out the bosom 
That was the hostelry of our Desire!” 


To be sure, albergo in Italian signifies an inn or lodging, but 
its meaning, simply l/odgment in this case, is sufficiently 


pointed by the word ventre in the line above, and cannot at 
all extenuate the bad taste of introducing the obtrusive 
figure of a tavern, and that in a word emphasized by being 
absolute. Bosom that was a hotel, forsooth ! 

In the first line of the 24th Canto, sodalizio eletto is more 
fully and exactly rendered by the chosen fellowship of Cary 
than by company elect ; and surely Longfellow has misinter- 
preted, in rendering : 

‘¢ ____ Who feedeth you 
So that for ever full is your desire.” 
Filled, satisfied, is the obvious meaning, as it is in Cary : 
‘¢ Whereon who feeds hath every wish fulfilled.” 


The unfortunate use of unpoetical words, especially adjec- 
tives and adverbs, has marred other lines in this translation 
besides the following : 

‘‘ Flaming intensely in the guise of comets.” 
Contrast Cary’s : 
a trailed a blaze 
Of comet splendor ——” 

We dare to question even the authority of a poet, and to 
doubt if happy is a fit equivalent for the Italian felice, when 
applied to fire, though the fire be used figuratively ; nor do 
we believe “ fire so happy ” will ever sound to English ears 
what “ fuoco si felice” does to the Italian. A few lines be- 
low we have beatific fire. Thatis better ; the beatificsuggests 
the impersonation of the fire. But : 

“ Unto my Lady did direct its breath.” 


Oh, too gross ! 

Beatrice introduces Dante to St. Peter, and invites the 
Saint to an examination of the candidate. Here, by the 
way, Longfellow has it : 

_“ This one examine on points light and grave ; ”’ 
and Cary : 


o_ tent this man as thou wilt, 
With lighter probe or deep”? —— 


—a variance allowed, probably, by the difference of the 
texts. The examination commences, according to Longfel- 
low, thus : 


“ © Speak on, good Christian, manifest thyself: 
Say, What is Faith?’ Whereat I raised my brow 
Unto that light from which this was breathed forth. 
Then turned I round to Beatrice, and she 
Prompt signals made to me that I should pour 
The water forth from my internal fountain. 
‘ May grace, that suffers me to make confession,’ 
Began I, ‘ to the great Centurion, 
Cause my conceptions all to be explicit!’ ” 


And Cary: 
‘“« ___ As good Christian ought, 
Declare thee, What is Faith?’ Whereat 
I raised my forehead to the light whence this had breathed ; 
Then turned to Beatrice, and in her looks 
Approval met that from their inmost fount 
I should unlock the waters. ‘May the grace 
That giveth me the Captain of the Church 
For confessor,’ said I, ‘ vouchsafe to me 
Apt utterance for my thoughts—’”’ 
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It is enough to set these two versions side by side. But 
there are particular infelicities in the new one that deserve 


different meaning, as we use it, from “ Declare thee,” and it 
requires no scholar to say which is the correct one or most 
true to the intent of the author. 
“ And she 

Prompt signals made to me that I should pour 
The water forth from my internal fountain.” 
Drawing up his heart by bucketfuls at the imperious nod 
of a Rebecca is the most poetic image these words will 
bring before us. Nor is such a violation of poetic taste 
justified by any linguistic plea. The Italian spendersi sig- 
nifies to overflow or to suffer to overflow, or,as Cary has it, 
truthfully as poetically, 
“« —That from their inmost fount 

I should unlock the waters.” 
Internal fountain smells of anatomy. Let any one judge 
between 


‘* Cause my conceptions all to be explicit,” 
and 


** Vouchsafe to me apt utterance for my thoughts.’’ 

Why should Peter be addressed as “Centurion?” The 
original bears the rendering “ Captain” equally well, and as 
we have not been used to hear the Apostle called “centu- 
rion,” propriety also would seem to sanction the more 
familiar and general title. There is more plausibility for 
“baron,” applied to St. James, since we must admit “ baron” 
to be the literal of barone; yet we confess to a prejudice in 
favor of worthy or peer as sufficiently accurate and less 
novel. 

St. Peter, having satisfied himself that Dante understands 
the mintage of faith, and knows the true ring, puts the prac- 
tical question, “ Hast it in thy purse?” Dante replies: 

“ 





‘Yes, both so shining and so round, 
That in its stamp there is no peradventure.’ ”’ 
(Longfellow. 


“« ¢Even so glittering and so round,’ said I, 
‘] not a whit misdoubt of its assay.’ ”’ 
(Cary.) 


This passion for literalness, if indeed this be the legiti- 
mate scapegoat of all the translator’s weaknesses or vices, 
has occasionally carried him into “ridiculous excess.” 
Here is a figure so palpable as to be startling if not fearful 
to behold : 


“___ The grace that lords it 
Over thy intellect, thy mouth has opened 
Up to this point as it should opened be, 
So that I do approve what forth emerged.”’ 


under.” 

There are cases, certainly, where this exactness is in 
place, as in the following dogma, where clearness and pre- 
ciseness of statement were evidently prominent in the mind 
of the author, and may justly be made so by the translator, 
though at the expense of the poetry: 

“In persons three eterne believe I, and these 


One essence I believe, so one and trine, 
They bear conjunction both with sunt and est.”’ 


This is more concise and comprehensive than Cary’s: 


“Tn three eternal Persons I believe ; 
Essence threefold and one; mysterious league 
Of union absolute.” 

But we must not multiply instances. One more shall 
suffice. The reception of St. James is thus described in 
Longfellow’s : 

“In the same way as, when a dove alights 
Near his companion, both of them pour forth, 
Circling about and murmuring, their affection, 
So I beheld one by the other grand 
Prince glorified to be with welcome greeted, 
Lauding the food that there above is eaten. 
But when their gratulations were completed, 
Silently coram me each one stood still, 

So incandescent it o’ercame my sight.’ 

Both of them poured forth, circling about and murmuring, 
their affection. This wedging in a clause between the verb 
and its object, merely as a shift to save space, occurs fre- 
quently in the course of this translation. That the arrange- 
| ment of the clauses is such in the original, does not save it 
| from being a violation of a primary rule of English compo- 
sition. And good translation does not require, but rather 
forbids, any torturing of one language into the forms of 


another. In 


| “ Lauding the food that there above ig eaten,”’ 





| the choice of words is such as to present to our mind’s eye 
| an image somewhat less ethereal than we are wont to asso- 
ciate with grand princes glorified. And what is gained by 
| retaining coram me in the line next the last? Into the 
| Italian the Latin might, being close of kin, naturally steal 
| unobserved, or, at least, unobtrusive, when its presence in 
| the English would be felt to be strange as that of a remote 
| cousin. Incandescent, too, we object to, as an eminently 
unpoetical adjective. Contrast with this mottled figure the 
_ unbroken reflection in Cary’s limpid verse : 
“ As when the ring-dove by his mate alights ; 
In circles, each about the other wheels, 
And murmuring, coos his fondness; thus saw I 
} One, of the other great and glorious prince, 
| With kindly greeting hailed; extolling, both, 
Their heavenly banqueting; but when an end 
| Was to their gratulations, silent, each, 


to be pointed out singly. “Manifest thyself” has quite a |, 


One feels an involuntary disposition to “stand from 






Before me they sat down, so burning bright, 
I could not look upon them.” 
Mr. Longfellow’s verse usually is distinguished for its 
musical and finished measure. Therefore we have been the 
more surprised, in reading these cantos, at being tripped up 
now and then on an imperfect line. Here and there a 
measure goes with a decided limp ; as, 
“ The glory and greatness of the living star,” 
or 
¢ “ And as uprises, goes, and enters the dance ;”” 
or one breaks out into a skipping step, as, 
‘* Which under the rays of Christ is blossoming,” 
and 
“Thou dost unbind me from that beautiful sphere.” 
Why should he have rejected the beauteous that must have 
come first to mind? Could it be because the line would 
then have been identical with Cary’s! These faults of 
measure and of taste are precisely the faults into which we 
should not have predicted that Longfellow’s translation 
would err. On this account it has seemed to us that many 
of the roughnesses may be traced to an anxiety to avoid 
falling into the tracks of previous translators. To shun 4 
beaten path, and to be literal, appear to be the particular 
stones over which Mr. Longfellow has stumbled. But a 
deeper want would prevent his ever being a worthy inter- 
preter of Dante. Language is weak because the spirit is 
not at one with the spirit of the master. Dante’s words are 
the full, ripe, luscious fruit of the Italian vineyard, and 
Longfellow has succeeded! in getting them into his English 
measure, almost every skin ! 

Having said all, or not all, but a good deal, of what we 
have to say against this new work, if work it should prove 
to be, and not merely a fragment, as we hope, we will not 
attempt further to “damn it with faint praise,” though no 
doubt something might be found to be said in its favor. 
There will be others to applaud it. It is enough for us 
that a poet is wasting the time of a poet in marring the 
labors of a poet. If Mr. Longfellow has “the crowning 
work of his literary life” yet to accomplish, as we trust he 
has, let not America lose it while he is suffered to spend his 
energies in hewing out a millstone to hang round the nécke 
of his legitimate offspring ! 


ALGER’S “DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE."* 


HE weightiest questions of human destiny center in the 
problem of a Future Life. Immortality, resurrection, 
the last judgment and its awards, are themes of solemn im- 
port, invested with irresistible attractions for every thought- 
ful mind. Thus it has always been. Every religion has 
and must have its doctrine about a future life as well as 
about God. And every philosophy, too, must investigate 
these questions and furnish a response—even though it be 
only doubt or denial. The literature of the doctrine, so 
admirably collected in the appendix to this volume, is, in 
its fullness, a striking testimony to the universality and 
tenacity of man’s belief in a mysterious and unending 
future existence. Our inborn love of life has its highest ex- 
pression in the craving for immortality. Reason adds its 
arguments, conscience its anticipations and forebodings, and 
faith its sublime assurance on the ground of the divine 
testimony. Natural religion and revealed religion have here 
a common interest. Man as man longs for a response to 
the inquiry—Whether personal consciousness is annihilated 
by death, or survives in an endless life ? 

Mr. Alger’s substantial volume is devoted to this great 
theme in its manifold relations. It is the work of a thoughtful 
scholarjdeeply impressed with the magnitude of the subject, 
and conversant with its literature. It is,as he says, “in a 
sense, an epitome of the thought of mankind upon the des- 
tiny of man.” “Twelve years of anxious labor” have been 
devoted toit. The plan is comprehensive ; the arrangement, 
in general, orderly and natural ; the learning is full, yet so 
interwoven with the progress of discussion as not to seem 
merely scholastic and burdensome ; and the historical and 
argumentative parts are often lighted up with felicitous lit- 
erary allusions and citations, and clothed upon with the 
stores of a fruitful fancy. As a monograph upon this par- 
ticular subject, it contains more materials, collected with 
patient care, than any other work hitherto published; not in 
the English language alone, but also in the French and 
German. In this respect it is a monument of erudition, honor- 
able to the author, and needful and helpful to every student. 

The first part, entitled Historical and Critical Introduc- 
tory Views, investigates in four chapters the Theories of 
the Soul’s Origin, the History of Death, Grounds of Belief in 
a Future Life (a full and good summary of the main argu- 
ments), and Theories of the Soul's Destination. The second 
part is on Ethnic Thoughts concerning a Future Life, which 
are presented in twelve chapters, giving the views of Bar- 
barians (Indians), Druids, Scandmavians, Etruscans, Egyp- 
tians, Brahmans and Buddhists, Persians, Hebrews, Rabbins, 
Greeks and Romans, Mohammedans, with a General Survey 
of the Field and its Myths. The learning displayed in this 
general sketch is ample, and the results in the main satis- 
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actory and authentic. The conclusion reached respecting 
the Egyptians, that they did not recognize the resurrection 
of the body, is expressed with too much confidence. Some 
of their representations of the future history of the em- 
balmed certainly favor a different conception. Nor are we at 
all sure that historical criticism has peremptorily decided the 
vexed question as to the entire dependence of the later 
Hebrew belief in the resurrection upon the Persian modes 
of thought. And the whole position here assigned to the 
Hebrew doctrine requires serious qualifications. It is both 
unhistorical and unphilosophical to class it with “the 
Ethnic Thoughts.” Thearrangement given by Mr. Abbot in 
his general classification of the literature of the subject, is 
truer to the facts of the case. The third part of the volume 
is devoted to the New Testament teachings concerning a 
Future Life, which are analyzed in eight chapters, so as to 
bring out their variety as well as coincidence. Thus the 
doctrines of Peter, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of Paul, of 
John, and of Christ, are separately considered, followed by 
an investigation upon the Resurrection of Christ, and a 
Statement of the Essential Christian Doctrine of Death and 
Life. The fourth part takes up the Patristic, the Medieval, 
and the Modern Doctrine. The last part is made of a series 
of dissertations on the Ancient Mysteries, Metempsychosis, 
the Resurrection of the Flesh, Future Punishment, the Five 
Theoretic Modes of Salvation, Recognition of Friends in a 
Future Life, Local Fate of Man in the Astronomic Universe 
the History of Disbelief in a Future Life, and the Morality 
of the Doctrine. ° 

This meager outline may give some slight indication of 
the author’s range of investigation, and his comprehensive 
treatment of these vital themes, which touch at so many points 
the marrow of doctrine and belief. His faith in immortality 
on rational and Scriptural grounds is steadfast, and ably de- 
fended against a host of objections. Though the vigor of 
the argumentation is sometimes weakened by a profuse 
rhetoric, yet even this may serve to interest a large class of 
readers, who would be deterred from the perusal of so for- 
midable a tome if it only laid bare the anatomy of the 
topics. He is a better reasoner than a superficial reader, 
seduced by his multiform metaphors and occasional conceits 
of language, would be apt to conclude. There is poetic 
license even in his prose ; and sometimes, when we are an- 
ticipating a rigid definition, we light upon a highly figurative 
amplification. The conclusion of the chapter on Disbelief 
runs thus :—“So, perhaps, when the body is shattered on 
the death-ledge, the soul will be tossed into the fragrant and 
musical lap of eternal life, on the self-identified and dynamic 
plank of personality.” Again:—“ To rest contented with the 
speedy night and the infinite oblivion, wiping off all the 
unsolved sums from the slate of existence with annihilation’s 
remorseless sponge—that would be the selfishness and the 
cruelty.” (p. 651.) Sometimes the images surprise by their 
homely force:—* Nature, the old eternal snake, comes out 
every year in a new, shining skin.” “ With metaphysical 
shears ..... more than once the burning faith in eternal 
life has been snuffed out.” His exuberant imagination at 
times runs riot in its representations of the past faith of the 
church—reproducing the most terrific and repulsive images 
of the future fate of the lost. Gustave Dorée has not de- 
picted anything more somber and terrible in his wonderful 
illustrations of the Inferno. But they startle us more in a 
“ Critical History” than they would in a pictorial illustration. 
We experience some of the sensations which Mr. Alger says 
are produced by the “ Vision of Annihilation” as “ depicted 
by the vermicular infested imagination of the great Teutonic 
phantasiast, while yet writhing under the sanguinary fumes 
of some horrid attack of nightmare.” 

Mr. Alger is a man of candor as well as of learning ; but 
he is no exception to the rule, that a man’s belief tinges, 
and at times distorts, his description of the faith of others. 
His history is neither impartial nor objective. It is a fervid 
argument for his own views, especially in its criticism of 
the New Testament. Of an intensely poetic temperament, 
he is inclined to interpret as metaphor and hyperbole what 
does not suit his preconceived theories. He does not, in- 
deed, find universalism in the teaching of Christ and the 
Apostles ; nor yet, on the other hand, does he find the dog- 
ma of the eternity of future punishment. Of this he is an 
ardent opponent, as contradicting the first principles of 
ethics and theology. It does not fall within our plan to 
discuss his reasonings; and we need only say, that the 
orthodox would neither sanction his representation of their 
opinions, nor accept his interpretations of the disputed 
texts; and that they wonld generally find his representa- 
tions of sin to be superficial, and at war with the Biblical 
testimony. In his argument upon the divine penalties, he 
neither makes enough account of the inherent evil of sin, 
nor of the inviolable sanetions of the law, nor yet of the 
necessity of redemption by grace. For if such redemption 
be absolutely necessary, then without it punishment must 
be just and unending. In one passage (p.547) he intimates 


and conscience. We are loath to believe that any minister 
can preach so solemn a doctrine from any such superficial 
and selfish motive. It may be that reason. and conscience 
are not the exclusive possession of the opponents of the 
well-nigh universal faith of the church on these awe-inspir- 
ing mysteries. 

The central revelation of the Scriptures as to sin and 
redemption is undoubtedly found, as Mr. Alger would con- 
cede, in the doctrinal portions of the Pauline Epistles. These 
he has handled with acuteness and ability, coming to conclu- 
sions somewhat different from the ordinary views either of 
the Orthodox or of the Unitarians. Belief in the doctrine 
of “ original sin ” is ascribed to “sleep of reason or delusion 
of conscience ;” disbelief in it has been ascribed to the same 
causes. A vicarious expiation is also denied. Redemption 
by the death of Christ, means, that “Christ, upon leaving 
the body, went among the dead, that he might declare the 
good tidings to them, and burst the bars of darkness, and 
return to life, and rise into heaven as a pledge of the future 
translation of the faithful to that celestial world, instead of 
their banishment to the dismal bondage below, as hitherto.” 
The stress of the redemption is put upon the resurrection, 
rather than upon the death, of Christ: his resurrection and 
ascension prove that God will forgive men their sins, and 
admit them to glory. An objective as well as subjective 
efficiency is ascribed to Christ’s work (p. 274), but it con- 
sists in his “ dying, descending to the under-world, rising 
again, and returning to heaven, to proclaim the dispensation 
of grace.” The idea in the fifth chapter of Romans, is that 
of “an objective sentence passed upon humanity, followed 
by a public gift of reversal and annullment.” With Adam 
we descend to the under-world: with Christ we rise to 
glory. We cannot comment on this viewin detail. It opens 
up some aspects of the redemptive economy which are 
foreign to the modern subjective interpretation. But yet it 
strikes us as too exclusively external and scenic, neglecting 
the profounder moral elements contained in the doctrines of 
sin and redemption. It does not tell us anything about the 
moral problems involved. Christ delivered men from Hades, 
but how he did this—in what way his work availed to their 
pardon and justification—we are not told. 

The doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ (chap. vii., 
part iii.) is in some respects ably and reverently handled ; 
but the conclusion reached is somewhat vague—that “ the 
essential part in this historic act is not the visible resusci- 
tion of the dead body, but the celestial reception of the 
deathless spirit.” So, too, the general resurrection of the 
body is spiritualized into the mere fact of immortality. 
“Upon the whole,” says our author, “ our conclusion is, that 
in the original plan of the world it was fixed that man 
should not live here for ever, but that the essence of his life 
should escape from the flesh, and depart to some other 
sphere of being, there either to fashion itself a new form, 
or to remain disembodied.” The common doctrine, he thinks, 
would lead to the conclusion that all “the firmaments must 
at last conglobe into one orb,” in which orb, “diated so vast 
that the bosom of space must burst to hold it, all the risen races 
of being would be distributed, etc.,”'a conclusion to which 
we are not able to attach any very definite idea, especially in 
the matter of “ the bursting of the bosom of space.” His 
whole representation of the resurrection robs it of that vital 
connection with Christ’s work which Paul had in mind. 
This he is led to, in part, by his view of death as “a 
benignity” rather than a penalty ; and also, by his neglect 
of the physical bearings and relations of the Christian sys- 
tem. Our future life is intimately allied with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. “If the spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” 

There are several other points on which we should be 
glad to comment, but we must dismiss them with a passing 
word. In the first chapter “on the Origin of Souls, the 
theory of propagation or traduction, it is argued, was at 
first adopted chiefly to favor original sin; and it is 
represented as materializing in its tendency. But we really 
cannot see any essential difference between this theory and 
that advocated as “the scientific.” Nor does traduction 
necessarily imply that there may not be a specific divine 
agency in the chain of natural causes for the generation of 
each individual soul ; it only says that that agency is not 
absolutely creative. Another point that has arrested our 
attention, is the representation given of the Jewish views 
as to immortality. Whatever perplexity may hover about 
the general question of the Old Testament teachings as to 
future rewards and punishment, it is surely an exaggeration 
to assert that “ the Jews regarded life as the one blessing, 
and death as the one evil.” And theauthor labors with great 
zeal to exclude all recognition of a future life from the old re- 
t cords ; he interprets the intimations of it figuratively, and what 
is said of its darkness and gloom in the most literal sense ; 





and he makes (p. 152) in this behalf an arbitrary distinction 


that, if the New Testament teaches the doctrine of eternal | between the various books of the Old Testament, as if some, 


misery (which, however, he denies), we should have to 
reject its teachings ; and he thinks that the doctrine is now re- 
tained, partly from tradition, and partly “as a aseful instru- 
ment for frightening people.” This, to say the least, looks 
more like an appeal to popular prejudice than to reason 


contained “a revelation,” and others not. The concluding 
chapter of the work, on the morality of the doctrine of a 
future life, leaves the subject too much in the sphere of 
naturalism, and contains little that is elevating and inspiring. 
It is not a song of triumph, but a painful conflict of doubts. 


It is the uncertain mist of human speculation, and not the 
full-toned assurance of the Christian faith. 

We have made these criticisms with entire freedom, be~ 
cause the work is worthy of profound study, and because 
the author, by his own frankness and zealous polemics, 
invites a debate. A work of less thought and vigor might 
be passed over in silence, with merely general expressions of 
approval and dissent. But this is too important a volume 
to be slighted or ignored. Many parts are handled with a 
completeness that leaves little to be desired. The material- 
istic theory might have been more fully analyzed and 
exploded ; and we are somewhat surprised that pantheism is 
passed by with such slight and inadequate references. But 
yet, with these abatements, this History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life must be regarded as a substantial addition to 
the history of doctrines, and the product of a laborious 
scholarship. ( 

The appendix, by Mr. Ezra Abbot, on the Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life, is the best specimen of bibli- 
ography that has been published in this country—admirably 
classified, chronologically arranged, with notes and indexes 
of authors and subjects. Grasse’s Bibliotheca Psychologica 
has only 1,025 of the 5,300 titles here found. Anybody who 
knows the cost of making out such a list will wonder at its 
fullness and accuracy. No German could have done it bet- 
ter. We have examined it with care under several heads, 
and found it to surpass our expectations. Few works or 
editions have escaped notice. Beck’s. Umriss d. Bibl. Seel- 
enlehre (2,372) came to a second edition in 1862, and 
Delitzsch’s Bibl. Psychologie (2,376), second edition, 1861. 
Hermann Ulrici’s Gott und die Natur, 1861, Moleschott’s 
essays, A. Mayer Verstandigung tber Materialismus und 
Spiritualismus, Giessen, 1861, are not noticed in the list on 
the recent German controversy about materialism. Réville’s 
treatise on the Supernatural (1,2524) was reviewed by Prof. 
C. Bois, of Montauban, in the supplement to the Revue Chré- 
tienne, 1861-2. Olshausen on the Trichotomy of the Soul 
was translated in the Methodist Quarterly Review (New York), 
April, 1859, and the doctrine itself, with special reference to 
Delitzsch, was reviewed by Strobel in the Zeitschrift fir 
die Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 1857. Buckle on 
Immortality, in his Essays, pp. 142-159 ; Guizot on the same 
theme, in his Etudes sforales (1851) ; H. F.Giesse, Forschung- 
en uber die Unsterblichkeit, 2te Aufi., Cassel, 1850; and 
Zukrigl, Lehre der Unsterblichkeit des Geistes, in the 
Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1856, might be added to the lists on 
this topic. Other works not noticed are, T. W. Lutkemil- 
ler, Unser Zustand von dem Tode bis zur Auferstehung, 
Lpz., 1852; Holemann, Die Hollenfahrt Jesu Christi, 
in his Bibel-Studien, pp. 89-129, 1861; J. G. Cazenove, Uni- 
versalism and Eternal Punishment, from the Christian Re- 
membrancer, 1863; N. Van Alstine, Modern Universalism at 
War with the Bible, Baltimore, 1847; Nemesis Sacra, In- 
quiries, Philological and Critical, upon the Scripture Doc- 
trine of Retribution on Earth, London, 1856. Several articles 
in the Southern Presbyterian Beview fall under some of the 
heads: §. C. Pharr, Are the Wicked Immortal? July, 
1852; Rev. ©. P. Vaughan, The Doctrine of Future Punish- 
ment, Oct., 1852, Jan., 1853; Rev. J. M. Lowrie, Reason and 
the Doctrine of Future Punishment, July, 1852; Thos. Curtis, 
D.D., The Intermediate State, April, 1854. Among the Ger- 
man works published since this catalogue was made out, 
we notice: A. B. Dulk, Der Tod des Bewusstseyns und die 
Unsterblichkeit, Leipzig, 1863; Frz. Splittgerber, Tod 
Fortleben, Auferstehung, Halle, 1863. 

The volume in paper, typography, and accuracy, is 
highly creditable to its publisher. 








SHODDY LITERATURE* 


\ TE took occasion recently to express our opinion of the 
| romances born of the present conflict, but in a general 
and collective manner. We now have before us a particular 
and characteristic specimen, to which we contemplate de- 
voting a few remarks. This is a fat book of four hundred 
and seventy-eight pages, but were the superfluous paren- 
thetical brackets and quotation-marks omitted, {t would re- 
duce that number, probably, to four hundred. Opposite the 
title-page, the mild-eyed, melancholy, serene, and compla+ 
cent face of the author, Mr. Henry Morford, shines in the 
softened glory of mezzotint. It is the three-hundredth por- 
trait we have seen of this gentleman, and is as bad as any of 
its predecessors. A book lately put forth—we might say 
shed—by the same writer, had a full-length woodcut of him 
pointing with admiration at the ornamental lettering of the 
title. In his mammoth collection of verses is another por- 
trait. His features illuminate the doorways of the photo- 
graph-shops. If,as some Oriental heathens believe, the re- 
duplication of a man by art takes something from the origi- 
nal, there must be very little left of Mr. Morford. And, 
judging by this novel, “The Days of Shoddy,” the heathen 
hypothesis may be true. 

Apropos to this weakness, an anecdote. A lady once 
commented upon the delicacy of Mr. Morford’s appetite, and 
he assured her he had heard of a request from the Editors 
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of London for likenesses of the Editors of New York. Wish- 
ing to appear to advantage when the group should be 
taken, he was dieting himself down to the proper point of 
spiritual and poetic beauty. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the precaution was wasted. Mr. Morford was not in- 
cluded in the number whose pictures were desired. 

The first impression the reader receives from the book now 
under notice is, that it was intended for an advertising 
speculation. Every article mentioned, almost, is accredited 
to its manufacturer, and theaters, hotels, regiments, safe- 
makers, fire-companies, steamboats, city officials, and a host 
of other things and persons, are ‘indiscriminately puffed. 
Some passages are quite in this style : 

“The merchant entered the room, and sat down upon a 
handsome, durable chair, made by Messrs. Wood, Grainer & 
Co., with a deep sigh, and taking the polished fire-poker, 
sold only by Sadiron Brothers, stirred the fire. His wife, a 
lovely brunette, with cheeks redder than Dr. Sachet Cereus’s 
best rouge, and wavy tresses darker than Smudge & Co.’s 
inimitable stove-blacking, sat near the window, half-hidden 
by the gorgeous sweep of brocade curtains, purchased 
lately at the great curtain and window-findings warehouse of 
Cornice & Payne, intent upon reading the Sunday Atlas, edited 
by Mr. Henry Morford, terms to subscribers, $3 per 
annum in advance, with a liberal discount to the trade.” 

This is not exactly a literal extract, but a fair specimen of 
the Kind of thing to be expected by the rash person who sits 
down to these four hundred and seventy-eight dreadful 
pages. 

If not appalled at such a prospect, there are description’ 
and descriptions to be waded through; nasty descriptions 
of women, fully justifying the yellow tone of the paper covers 
of the book; prosy descriptions of military events; cata- 
logue descriptions of interiors, as interesting as any inven- 
tory ; commonplace, platitudinal descriptions of emotions 
and feelings, full of such statements as, that when parents 
lie to children, children learn to lie in turn; that trading 
upon suffering and necessity is shameful; that men may 
become jealous when tempted, who would not be jealous if 
not tempted, etc. Upon each of these sapient propositions 
Mr. Morford descants most wearisomely with many italics, 
laboring so hard to establish the truth of truisms that one is 
fain to think he expected his book to be read only by very 
young children or adults of deficient intellect. 

In construction, the work is as bad as in conception. On 
page 98 a fear is expressed that somebody may imagine the 
greater part of the book “stolen from Alexandre Dumas, 
Dickens, Balzac, Bulwer, Fenimore Cooper,” and others. 
No danger. Some of these have written stupid stories oc- 
casionally, but nothing like “ The Days of Shoddy.” It is 
the work of a man who can evidently write nothing well. 
The style is full of radical, organic defects—defects of ancient 
habit and long standing. Of these, verbosity is the worst. 
Absolutely, there is not one solitary statement in the whole 
thick volume, which could not have been put into one-half 
the words employed by Mr. Morford. He seems to have an 
involuntary flow, a hemorrhage, of words, the result of weak- 
ness and inability to control himself. Possibly a little sharp 
criticism may act as a wholesome styptic. 

And apropos to this verbose tendency, another anecdote. 
Some years since, Mr. Morford enjoyed the position of asso- 
ciate editor to a political weekly sheet in this city, and used 
his pen with such rapidity as to entirely fill, it is said, not 
only his legitimate departments, but all the rest of the paper. 
His associate wrote from time to time, but his articles never 
saw the light, and the weekly excuse tendered by the head 
compositor—“ crowded out by Mr. Morford’s matter’— 
came so monotonous that the associate determined to print 
at least two columns, in his own paper, for once. Strict or- 
ders were issued to the typographical director, to the effect 
that room must be left for these two columns, and the manu- 
script was sent up to the printing-room. The foreman re- 
turned word that Mr. Morford’s matter more than filled the 
paper. “Leave two columns of it over till next week, and 
have this put in type!” was the instruction. “Can't, sir,” 
replied the foreman; “Mr. Morford has so much matter 
standing over already that there isn’t any more type!” 

“ The Days of Shoddy” is written without that due regard 
for grammar that is indispensable to good English cotmposi- 
tion, and the awkwardness of some sentences appears almost 
studied. The opening words of the book are an example: 

“ Round the corner of Anr. street into Broadway, at Bar- 
num’s Museum, broke a newsboy, and ran rapidly across to- 
ward the Astor House and the mercantile streets on the 
north side of the town, a bundle of papers under his arm,” 
etc. 

Another piece of bad taste displayed in these pages is the 
copious employment of vulgarisms, followed by parentheti- 
cal apologies. If slang is a proper element in a novel, it 
needs no excuse; if not, it should be omitted. This, and the 
twaddle intended for’ humor (vide Kate Haviland’s letter, 
page 239, and the scene with that young lady, pages 223-4), 
are among the least endurable defects of this defective 
novel. It is a type of the wretched, cheap, “shoddy” 
condition of things which the war has indirectly pro- 
duced, and is to literature what concert-saloons are to his- 
trionic art, or gift-packages are to commerce. 

In a word, we can describe the work no better than the 


author has himself described it, page 181, where he says 
that, in these “ days of shoddy,” novelists will be found hu- 
man like their fellows, and “even they will present, on this 
subject, innumerable bushels of imaginative and deprecatory 
chaff to a ridiculously small measure of personal wheat.” 

Mr. Morford has fulfilled his own prophecy. 

It is generally fancied that great events bring out great 
expressions. Is this tremendous epic we are now living to 
bring forth naught but trash unutterable and bombast? Are 
we to have nothing better than the well-behaved nonsense 
of Mr. Parton, and the dreary dribble of Mr. Morford, to 
mark, in literature, these days and nights of blood and fire, 
these broken hearts, these sundered kinsfolk, these robes of 
mourning that go trailing from the rocks of Eastport to the 
sands of the Rio Grande? Are there no sweet singers nor 
manly scribes left in our land ? 

Well, let us wait. Perhaps some of the hands that are 
smiting the enemy now, may smite the harp-strings when 
peace has robbed the saber of its occupation. Perhaps some 
of the brains that are now planning campaigns may write 
brave histories when campaigning is over. Meanwhile, we 


must be patient, and read as little as possible of this balder- 
dash. 








QUOTATIONS* 


ERHAPS Sir Boyle Roche was not so much to blame 
after all when he declared that “as posterity had done 
nothing for him, he didn’t see why he should do anything 
for posterity.” And yet there is one plausible and even 
substantial reason why honest men, anxious to be “ square 
with the world,” should do what they may for these to them 
unprofitable successors. When a gentleman in an omnibus 
finds himself without a penny or a postage stamp, and finds 
the driver profanely averse from making change for a five 
dollar bill, it sometimes happens that a benevolent stranger 
will advance to him the else unattainable sixpence, on the secu- 
rity of a general faith in human nature, praying him to acquit 
the debt by “ doing as much when he has a chance to do it for 
somebody else.” Our debts to the “dead past” are debts of 
this kind ; in the purest sense, debts of honor—neither by duns 
to be dinned upon us, nor by bailiffs to be enforced. The only 
possible principle of liquidation applicable to them is that 
of the Greek maxim, Aayradag exovtec duidwoovew adAghouw, a 
maxim most revered and recognized by all virtuous and 
honorable smokers, who are for ever engaged in transmitting 
to Paul the light which they received from Peter. 

Now in nothing are we more deeply indebted to our pre- 
decessors than in the matter of our daily speaking and 
writing. A witty but ungrateful Frenchman once took a 
different view of this subject, and denounced the ancients 
as a set of fellows who had stolen all our clever things, and 
said them before we were born. But, after ail, a joke is not 
a receipt in full, else Sheridan had never died in distress. 
We do owe a great deal to our “successors that came be- 
fore us,” and the only way in which we can do the fair thing 
by them is to swell our inheritance of good things for the 
benefit of “ our predecessors who come after us.” This is not 
easily done, we admit. “The genesis of a ng saying which 
shall be pointed and portable as well as“hew, is one of 
human nature’s supremest spasms. It is easier to build a 
pyramid or a cathedral than to coin a phrase to which 
nature shall “ grant an equal date ” with cathedrals and with 
pyramids. 

Such phrases grow, theyare not made. They flash sudden- 
ly from the thunder-cloud of a surcharged moment, like that 
brief Iliad of Napoleon: “Soldiers, from the tops of yon- 
der Pyramids forty centuries look down upon you!” Or 
they sweep into speech upon the tide of a tremendous pop- 
ular passion, like that prose Marseillaise of all possible 
revolutions, which rang from the lips of Danton, “De 
l’audace, de l’audace, toujours de l’audace !” 

It is useless to cast about either for the raw material or 
for the manufacturers of such sayings. If they come to us, 
we shall bequeath them ; if not, the next best thing we can 
do is to keep, furbish up, and transmit what we have 
received in this kind from the past, doing our forefathers 
the justice of discriminating our inheritances from our own 
achievements. If any man will but once set honestly about 
this discrimination, he will be amazed to find how much of 
his daily talk belongs to other people. From the Bible and 
Shakespeare, with a stock in the way of language of less 
than 7,000 words, we have borrowed fully two-thirds of the 
“ purple patches ” which light up the texture of our com- 
mon English conversation. Here is Mr. Bartlett, of Cam- 
bridge, who gives us a fourth edition of a most agreeable 
little book published ‘by him five or six years ago, on 
“familiar quotations.” The book contains 410 pages of 
extracts, and of very brief extracts, from a great number of 
authors. Of these 410 pages, 25 are occupied with phrases 
from the Bible, while no fewer than 93 are surrendered to 
Shakespeare. Not a few, too, of the best things which 
other writers have put in circulation, and prescription 
has stamped as legal tenders, are mere modifications of 
thoughts first thrown into the current of things from these 
elder sources. 

Quotations used in this fashion, however, as part and 
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parcel of “human nature’s daily food,” are scarcely perhaps 
to be called quotations. The phrase is more justly applica- 
ble to the extracts which we employ for the purpose of 
brightening up a discussion, or enforcing an argument. 
When thus employed, the weight of the author quoted 
enters as largely into the momentum of the illustration as 
the weight of his thought or his words. Certain orators 
among ourselves have half made their reputations by such 
draughts on the library. Of these, Mr. Sumner is a notable 
example. No man is so given to the practice, and yet few 
men are less masters of the art. Mr. Sumner fairly lugs his 
quotations into his line of battle. They never flow easily 
from, or melt easily into, the tide of his discourse. There is 
a pause in the argument, a limbering-up of the artillery, a 
tremendous discharge of lore, and then he falls back again 
upon himself. Some of his orations, indeed, are constructed 
like Southey’s “Dactor,” or Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly”—a ha’penny worth of text to an intolerable deal of 
quotation—so that while the hearer listens with a varied and 
stimulating pleasure, the reader throws the book down as 
carelessly as an album or a dictionary. 

Speeches and writers of this type simply show us the extent 
of our debt to the past; they do little or nothing toward 
paying off the score to the future. There are times, indeed, 
when one is disposed to believe this intellectual debt as 
unpayable as the national debt of England. Another Omar 
destroying all our literature alone could clear it off. The 
classical student sees in all the Greek and Latin writers who 
have come down to us the evidences of a like debt thus 
wiped out. The clever who lived before Horace, like the 
brave who lived before Agamemnon, have gone to their own 
place in such a cloud that no man now knows what Greece 
and Rome really owed to Menander and Ennius—how many 
a terse line of the Odes and Epistles grew up like half the 
best things of Pope and Dryden. 

What after all though does it really matter? The things 
which have been once well said in the world, must inevita- 
bly be said again. The things which have been well done 
in the world, where is their record? And yet, in the super- 
human treasury of human nature’s results, which are to be 
cecunted most precious—its words or its deeds? 





ART. 
ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. 

Ir ever a committee needed a remonstrance, it is that of Dod- 
worth’s Artists’ Reception Association. They were so kind and 
issued so many invitations that they almost vulgarized their re- 
ception. This, however, has been more or less the case with every 
reception, entertainment, ball, or breakfast given in this country. 
It is a bad American custom. It destroys elegance, and breaks 
the impression of a distingué company, making it a mere mob, or, 
more temperately phrased, a crowd. A picture needs a certain 
amount of space; much more does a beautiful and elegantly 
dressed woman. At the reception last Thursday evening the 
crowd was so great that you could not move about without feeling 
the breath of your neighbor on your meck or cheek; that’s too 
close for good manners. The elegance and loveliness of individuals 
was lost or blurred by the jam. The impression on the senses was 
not unliked like that produced by a jelly—very sweet, very beauti- 
ful, but not so pleasant as the luscious berry plucked by itself. 
What is the beauty of a hundred handsome women, wedged under 
a brilliant chandelier in a small salon, but a bewilderment to the 
senses? It is too much, and the daughters of Eve serve as mere 
decoration to a salon. The mistake of crowding the artists’ recep- 
tion was painfully felt last Thursday evening. There was neither 
room to breathe nor see. The pictures were hidden by the crowd, 
the guests so restricted in movement that the splendor or taste of 
any single costume or person could not be seen. 

We write thus because it is quite apparent that art is made sub- 
ordinate to display and fashion. The receptions are meant to be 
brilliant and attractive, because of the company quite as well as 
of the paintings exhibited. The pictures serve as an occasion; 
they are pleasant objects to provoke or call forth whatever esthetic 
feeling or taste may be possessed by the polite and cultivated 
classes of New York; they are meant to engage the thought and 
attention of the wealthy. For real earnest enjoyment and under- 
standing of art, we must ignore receptions, and wait for exhibitions. 
The collection of pictures offered to the guests of the Reception 
Association was large, and the average of excellence perhaps 
greater than that of any former reception. Many of the paintings, 
however, have been characterized andcommented on in the Rounp 
TaBLe, under the head of Artists’ Studios. Of such we shall not 
write, but briefly refer to the works that were new to us. Chief 
among those was a portrait by Eastman Johnson. The painting 
of the head of the old lady, her dress, the pose of the figure, and 
the treatment of the background, was in every respect worthy of 
Mr. Johnson’s rare and genuine faculty for getting the essential 
and real of his subject. We have seldom seen anything more 


simple and excellent than the action of the old lady wiping her 


spectacles, while the texture and color of the flesh of the face was 


something quite remarkable. 


Mr. Colman was represented by ‘two characteristic pictures, both 


of which, though good in composition and pleasing in effect of 
color, were somewhat marred by a tend 





y to an impasto style 
of work that makes the impression of pigment stronger than that 


of the feeling or idea which it is meant to convey. 


Mr. Huntington exhibited one of his most expressive and beautiful 
though conventional paintings—the head of the girl arranging flow- 
ers on her hat is very lovely in character and clear in color. . Ed- 





win White, in his large picture of Raphael at the Vatican, manifested 
a fine rich sense of color. and specially commended his work by the 
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disposition of the figures and beautiful tone of the background. The 
picture, however, is very unsatisfactory in rendering of character 
and form. It is mere effect. However, we doubt not it answers 
Mr. White’s purpose. Our criticism, if given, would be from the 
stand-point of the realist ; and that is inimical to Mr. White, he 
being more artistic than realistic in his aim. Mr. White’s work 
is strong, full of vitality of color, often beautiful in tone, but seldom 
satisfactory to us because not carried far enough. It impresses us 
more as a labored sketch than as a finished picture. 

One of the most vigorous and promising works at the Reception 
was that by Mr. Winslow Homer, representing an incident before 
a guard-house. We take pleasure in writing of this picture, be- 
cause it is the work of a comparatively new man in art, and 
though incomplete in parts, indicates rare force and reality. Mr. 
Homer’s work shows the directness and matter-of-fact perception 
and realization of a simple and strong manhood; it is full of 
energy of execution, and the promise of brilliancy, velocity, and 
great power in style; and the broad open-day effect is rendered 
with truth. Of other noticeable works, that by Mr. La Farge was 
perhaps most noticeable. It is a mere blur of color, but strangely 
suggestive. It is removed by immeasurable distance from realism 
and its inflexible exactions. It is chiefly valuable as a sensation 
of color. In truth, to speak with more exactness, it has no other 
value, unless it be a certain indistinct and singular influence on the 
imagination. 

Mr. W. G. Hennessy was represented by a little picture with a 
stroke of fun in it, very finished in execution. Mr. Kensett sent 
a picture of Newport Rocks, simple, lonely and dreary in senti- 
ment, of cool gray tone, and as a whole possessed of poetic feel- 
ing. Gifford, Vedder, Hall, Shuttuck, Loop, Hart, Dana, Yewell, 
Gignoux, and Brown were represented by characteristic pictures. 
Mr. Brown’s work is unusually good in character and expression. 
We necessarily ignore noticeable pictures by other artists. The 
crowd we repeat, was too dense to admit of inspection of pictures, 
and nothing is more unsafe as a basis or data for criticism than 
such impressions as are gotten from glimpses of paintings seen 
over the shoulders of beautiful and splendid women, under the 
glare of gaslight, and amid the confusion of sensations that come 
thronging through all avenues of sense at the same moment. For 
at Dodworth’s salon last Thursday evening there were lovely 
women, delicious music, sweet odors, and enjoyable pictures. 

Govrit & Co. have just received a copy of Doré’s illustrations 
of Don Quixotte, and have on exhibition an allegorical picture by 
Ortel. We shall make both the subject of criticism in our next 
issue, 





DRAMA. 





CELTIC SENSATIONS. 
Four years ago, we believe, there was produced at Laura 
Keene’s Theater, now the Olympic, in this city, an Irish drama 
called ‘* The Colleen Bawn.”” Manufactured by an Irishman, who 
‘had read the novels of Gerald Griffin, and whose memory exceeded 
his invention, this drama reproduced, in all their extravagant im- 
probability, the incidents of a highly seasoned Hibernian fiction. 


basalt surround a deep chasm. Two or three silvery cascades 
pour themselves over the precipice, sending up a white mist from 
the depths of ‘The Devil’s Basin.’? Beyond, the mountains 
stretch away into a cold, night sky. A youthful, and virtuous, 
and richly dressed gentleman, escaping from murderers, rushes up 
a perilous pathway among the rocks. The murderers, two in 
number, pursue him ; but they are successively shot down by his 
‘faithful follower,” the “Connie Soogah.” Thus relieved, he 
reaches the top of the ledge, but not as yet a haven of safety. 
On the top of the ledge, his deadly foe, the dark-minded lawyer 
and master villain of the story, encounters and seizes him. They 
struggle furiously ; but the lawyer is potent over the hero, and the 
body of the latter (or what is supposed te be his body) is pres- 
ently hurled over the precipice, and is seen to descend headlong 
into the basin. Then is the soul of the Jolly Peddler mighty 
within him. He springs up the pass, he knocks the lawyer sense- 
less, and he plunges down the cataract to save his patron. 
Both figures are intermittently visible struggling in the water. 
An old hag, with a forked stick and long, white hair, appears 
meantime, and strikes an attitude upon the brink of the abyss. 
There is a moment of suspense. Then the Jolly Peddler comes to 
the surface and clambers upon a rock with the youthful, and vir- 
tuous, and well-dressed hero in his arms. And the curtain 
descends over this excruciating climax, amid thunders of ap- 
lause. 

e Aside from this, there is nothing whatever in ‘“‘The Connie 
Soogah’’ to account for its popularity. As a drama, it has no 
sterling merit, either of thought, sensibility, characterization, or 
style. It is false to human nature in its essential ethics, and it is 
false to real life and character in its pictures of the Irish. Its en- 
tire structure rests upon the anomaly of a mother’s thorough and 
most affectionate devotion to her daughter, combined with con- 
sent, if not willingness, to sacrifice that daughter’s happiness by 
marrying her, for pecuniary gain, to a notoriously dissolute and 
contemptible scamp. It depicts a villian cruel beyond the possi- 
bility of nature, and stupid beyond the scope of stupidity. It re- 
echoes the antiquated calumny about English oppression in Ire- 
land, and it describes a nobility and a peasantry that have no 
existence save in trashy fiction. It holds up to admiration a 
noisy, profane, vulgar, whisky-swigging Irishman, whose wit is friv- 
olity. and whose presence, as a representative of Irish character, is 
simply an impertinence. We allude, of course, to its entirely fan- 
ciful picture of ‘“‘The Connie Soogah.’’ Its pictures, few in num- 
ber, of refined domestic life in lreland, are, it is almost needless to 
say, mere caricatures. People must have a very queer idea 
of Irish lords and ladies, who derive it from such 
stage representations. Altogether, it is a dull reitera- 
tion of the threadbare conventionalities authorized by previous 
lrish dramas ; and certainly these would be reiterated in vain were 
it not, as already suggested, for the graphic and shocking nervous 
effect to which they are tributary in the performance. 

Perhaps, however, some allowance ought to be made for 
the charm of the humorous points in the play, though indeed 
such charity is not flattering to the popular sense of humor. 
There is nothing intrinsically amusing, for example, in the 
spectacle of a pair of lady’s stockings; yet, when the Jolly Ped- 
dler produces these from his pack, and displays them above the 
footlights, his audience comes nigh to burst with merriment. Nor 





Its plot, though absurd, was simple. It represented that a young 
Irish gentleman had privately married a handsome but illiterate 
Irish maiden; that subsequently his mother’s property became im- 
periled, rendering it essential that he should wed a rich lady ; that 
he grew tired of his wife, and dimly entertained the idea of mur- 
dering her; that he told his mother of the predicament in which 
indiséretion had placed him ; that his mother thereupon, by a wicked 
fraud, authorized, in her son’s name, the murder of his wife ; that 
a horrible ruffian undertook the job, and almost completed it, when 
he was shot, and the victim was rescued by a whisky-manufac- 
turing and whisky-drinking Irishman, the heroic and comic char- 
acter of the drama. There were other incidents; and, in the end 


matters were happily adjusted for all parties concerned. This play 


enjoyed a long run and unbounded popular favor ; and those persons, ; 


who think that popularity is the seal and the testimony of merit, 
pronounced it meritorious in the highest degree. It was, in fact, 
rubbish. But for the graphic scenery and the surprising effect of 
the act in which the murder was attempted and foiled, it would 
never have been performed a second time, unless to empty benches. 
This seasoning of horror saved it and made it illustrious. Few 
who saw will ever forget Mr. Boucicault’s astonishing “ sensa- 
tion header.” It has delighte and thrilled the nervous systems 
of two great nations; it has been the source of fortune to its per- 
former ; and it has proved the germ of anew growth in the garden 
of modern dramatic art. 

There is a respectable current belief that to have imitators is to be 
original. If so, Mr. Boucicault is original indeed. Periodically 
since the “Colleen Bawn” was pronounced a good piay, the 
mania for Celtic sensations has displayed itself in local dramatists, 
The forgotten tales of the Banims, etc., have been unearthed, and 
it has been permitted to theatrical audiences to sup full of Hiber- 
nian horrors. "Not many months ago there was produced here a 
play, in which, when an idiotic fiend was crushing a young woman’s 
head with a shovel, the young woman’s mother swung herself down 
a precipice, by means of pliant branches of trees, and rescued her 
offspring—to the satisfaction of multitudes of agitated spectators: 
And, subsequently, to highten the effect thus obtained, the shovel? 
stained with blood and ornamented with bruised flesh and hair, 
was produced upon the stage, in a supposed court of justice. This 
piece also received the indorsement of popularity. More recently, 
another Irish drama achieved a similar success—a drama wherein 
the strong point was the rescue of a young wife from three hideous 
ruffians, who were about to murder her, at the instigation of her 
husband, in a lonesome mountain-pess. This rescue was effected by 
a rejected lover of the lady, who—though emaciated almost to 
nothingness by the grief of disappointed love—managed, after a 
violent struggle, to kill two of the villains and to drag the third to 
the brink of a precipice and hurl him into an unfathomed chasm. 
There was a little good acting in the representation of this play; 
but it wasnot the good acting that made it successful. It owed its 
success to the exciting scene of attempted and foiled murder. 

Other specimens of Celtic sensation might be gathered from the 
recent history of the stage. But, in this case, the new should 
take precedence of the old. Niblo’s Garden is at present the scene 
of the latest of these dramatic excrescences. It is called, “The 
Connie Soogah,’’ which is understood to mean, in Irish, “ The 
Jolly Peddler.” Like its predecessors of the Celtic school, it has 
gained immediate popularity, and, like them, it owes its success 
to a thrilling and tremendous physical effect. This effect is 
produced by simple means. The stage is set to represent a dan- 

rous and picturesque ravine in “The Giant’s Causeway.” 

he scenery is particularly fins. Rugged masses and. pillars of 


can the house contain its wild and joyous laughter, when the im- 
petuous maid-servant pours scalding water upon the Jolly Peddler’s 
hand. At one time somebody says ‘‘ Wirra! wirra!”’ and there 
is a general cachination. At another time, a pitiless humorist ex- 
claims “‘ Och hone !’’ and the listeners are driven nearly hysterical. 
It is incredible how easily people are amused. We recall the de- 
light of the spectators at the trifling antics of the Connie Soogah, 
and we cannot but think it argues much for the magnanimity of 
Mr. Barney Williams that he does not, in this convulsive charac- 
ter, more frequently say “i God,” and more continuously drink 
from his mirth-provoking whisky-flask. 

It were but just, too, in accounting for the popularity of this 
piece, to admit the attractiveness of the scenery in which it is 
set. This consists chiefly of views of the Giant’s Causeway—the 
location of the story being Ulster county, on the north coast of 
Ireland, famous for that. ancient basaltic wonder. These views 
are well painted, and they impart to the play a tinge of romance. 
It is noticeable, however, that the usefulness of this natural curi- 
osity as a setting for his drama was somewhat too profoundly” 
realized by the dramatist. A superabundance of basaitic pillars 
is the practical consequence. Nearly every person concerned in 
the action of the piece goes, sooner or later, to some part of that 
convenient struciure, there to soliloquize or to conspire. One in- 
stance we remember as especially ludicrous, wherein the murderers, 
being then on their way to entrap their victim, find time to call the 
peasantry together for a dance and a comic song, while, in the 
scenery of Messrs. Hilliard and Maedar, the red sun sinks to rest 
beyond the Giant’s Causeway. 





WALLACK’S THEATER. 


Tre institution in this city coming nearest to what a theater 
should be, is that presided over by Mr. James Wallack. We all 
know who Mr. Wallack is; we know him as an artist of superior 
ability—a true artist, bringing careful and conscientious study and 
elevated thought to his aid; we know him as a legitimate man- 
ager ~one who has, by long practice and eminent success in the 
profession, won the right to the highest position; we know him 
also as, par excellence, a gentleman, proud but courteous, reserved 
but warm-hearted, fitted by nature, education, and a life of varied 
experience, to stand beside the wisest and best of the land. Were 
men thus qualified the only directors of entertainments in this 
city, we might indeed congratulate ourselves. Of course, with 
such a man at the helm, Wallack’s Theater is honorably famous 
for most of the conditions that lead to perfection. The house 
itself is warm, well-lighted (too well almost), clean, and singu- 
larly quiet. The approaches, offices, officers, and ushers are equal 
to their places, and people come and go with a feeling of thankful- 
ness that so much has been done to make them comfortable. The 
house naturally repels the rougher sort of playgoers—the swash- 
bucklers of Broadway and the hi-hi boys of the Bowery; it is too 
nice for them—they feel out of place there. Therefore, Wallack’s 
is the favorite house for ladies. They like its upetown location, 
its pleasant interior, so well adapted for showing toilets; its 
patchouly air of ultra respectability, so potently reminding one of 
an aristocratic mansion. On any fair evening, when the bill is at 
all attractive, Wallack’s dress-circle (and by the way the house is 
about all dress-circle) rivals in fashionable show the opera itself. 
By inexorable necessity, the masculine portion of the audience is 
well-dressed and well-behaved, comprising a large proportion of 
solid citizens, whose gray hairs are not ashamed to be seen 
even in a theater; whose near neighbors are stately matrons, be- 














ginning the down-hill of life, or oftener the rising generation of 


— 
whispering grandchildren, whose sparkling eyes reflect the love 
and pride that shine through the old man’s spectacles, and who 
seem every moment on the point of flinging their arms around the 
happy old fellow’s neck and kissing him for bringing them to such 
a delightful place. Lounging along the lobbies you may see a 
few young men, who cluster at the wings to study the faces of the 
seated audience ; or perhaps a critic—that singular, semi-savage, 
all-knowing individual—whose matter-of-fact way of coming, glanc- 
ing, and going, proclaims him somebody else than one who at- 
tends for enjoyment; perhaps such an one may stop a moment to 
be gazed at as though he were a wild beast, nod to a tall treasurer, 
to one or two acquaintances, and then’ vanish “ like a guilty thing 
upon a peaceful summons.”’ With the exceptions that the arm- 
chairs in the orchestra division are narrow, high, and exceedingly 
uncomfortable, and some of the side seats above are so high that 
a short person’s feet must dangle above the floor, we can pro- 
nounce “‘ the front of the house” at Wallack’s most excellent, both 
in accommodations and in patrons. 

We have also the highest admiration for the good taste and 
good common-sense shown in bringing this house to public notice. 
A Wallack poster is ‘“‘a thing of beauty.”? There is no racking 
of the dictionary for high-sounding adjectives, but, with a modesty 
as commendable as it is rare, the simple announcement of the 
play suffices; while, most praiseworthy of all, the full cast ap- 
pears, with the names of all the players in one size of letter— 
large and small, men and women, leading comedian and utility 
man, find their names before the public, and are justly proud 
of the way in which they are put there. The custom of other 
houses is generally to announce one or two stars in monstrous 
type, and ignore the remainder of the company altogether. This 
is discouraging and unjust. The first walking-lady is as much 
entitled to a place on the bill as the hero who does Hamlet; pub- 
licity is capital for her as well as for him; indeed, she needs it 
more in proportion as she is less known. Therefore we rejoice in 
the Wallack bill as simple justice generously extended, and, we 
doubt not, warmly appreciated. We know it is appreciated by 
the people, and often praised, to the disparagement of other 
houses, for the humblest artist has some friends, and those friends 
are always glad to see his name before the public. Of adver- 
tising, we may say the same for Wallack ; he does not indulge. in 
the sensation style at all, for which we thank him. 

But we are rapidly filling our prescribed space without reaching 
the curtain. The public always find a good working company 
when Mr. Wallack is at the head of affairs. There are many as 
good or better artists, but no one has collected so many of them 
into a single company, probably because of expense. Boucicault 
came near it at the Winter Garden, but no other New York 
manager seems disposed to try. We think there is some com- 
plaint, and plenty of reason for it, that Mr. Wallack presents so 
few new faces. Year after year, the same old story and the same 
general distribution ; it has in fact become too much of a good 
thing. Excellent people, and almost ail superior artists they are ; 
but novelty, change, something or somebody new, is a natural 
demand by the patrons of a theater—a demand which has here 
been almost ignored. Mr. Lester Waliack is a comedian of most 
excellent accomplishments and positive talent; but why should 
we have his name for ever in the leading part? why not now and 
then call in some stranger artist for his business, if for no other 
reason, just to see how inferior all others are to him? Certainly, 
it cannot be from apprehension that the judgment of the people 
might fall the other way. ‘Then, too, Mr. Lester Wallack can 
aiford to give other men in the company a trial in his line; change 
parts, for instance, with Mr. Fisher, and give the public a new 
enjoyment. We have no fault to find with Mr. Lester Wallack’s 
acting, except a certain self-consciousness which is unpleasantly 
apparent in every part he undertakes, and the fact that he is so in- 
competent to identify himself with the characters which he assumes 
that in each he is the same handsome, dashing Mr. Lester Wallack 
and nobodyelse. Mr. Charles Fisher is one of the best actors and 
finest gentlemen on the stage; he brings to every representation 
the wealth of a cultivated mind, and acts his part with that scrupu- 
lous care which makes you feel the reality of the mimic scene. 
Equally at home in “Young Mariowe,’”’ ‘‘ Hotspur,” or “ Jesse 
Rural,” he is perhaps the most valuable man that this company 
can boast. Then there are John Gilbert and Mark Smith, the stal- 
wart representatives of ‘‘ Old Men,’’ whose places could not easily 
be filled in any sense, and whose acting is generally unexceptiona- 
ble—always good. George Holland is a fine type of the old-school 
English low comedian, and, in spite of a heavy weight of years 
and feeble health, gives now and then a little of that uproarious 
fun that made people run after him forty years ago. Mr. Young 
is a low comedian of peculiarly dry, eccentric style, often rival- 
ing the oldest of his compeers in quaint characterization. He does 
not get opportunities equal to his powers, but in spite of over- 
shadowing greatness in others he makes his mark with the people. 
Mr. Floyd is a clever but immature young actor, affected with a 
penchant for imitating Mr. Wallack, a little too careless, and some- 





times showing a want of earnestness in his profession, but still a 
favorite in his line of characters. Mr. Daly is another good actor 
of indifferent parts. Mr. Sefton is of the old school, atolerable actor, 
but rather hard and repellant in style. Mr. Norton is at home in 
some dialogue parts, but does not seem to care much for the business 
of playing. These are ail the gentlemen who figure prominently 
in the bills. 

Of the ladies, dear, good Mrs. Vernon’s sunny face should come 
first. Retaining in a wonderful degree the elasticity of youth, 
and possessing in its fullest extent the power of being natural, 
she is always most welcome in the cast, and carries with her the 
involuntary blessings of thousands who appreciate her rare en- 
dowments of mind and heart. May she live many long years to 
adoyn and elevate the stage! Mrs. Hoey is probably more general- 
ly known as leading lady than any other in America. She is a 
remarkable instance of the power of cultivation; for we cannot 
believe that she ever had a natural genius for the stage. Her 
manner is severely cold, passionless, and unsympathizing ; she does 
not speak to the heart, and rarely excites the kindlier sentiments, 
and fails utterly in sentimental parts. She is, par excellence, a 
“society” actress. With well deserved renown for faultless taste 
in dress, with a stately manner, graceful carriage, and aristocratic 
tone, she forces the highest respect from those who cannot assent 
that she is a first class artiste. These qualities, sdded to those 
of a more domestic nature, have made her a world of warm 
friends. Her benefits bring the largest audiences and the best 
people to the héuse—for the sake of the true lady more than the 
leading actress. And, as in the case of Mr. Lester Wallack, we 
suggest that even her great popularity might be occasionally dis- 
regarded, and other actresses tried in her characters, with satis- 
faction to the public. Not that we would dispense with her, by 
any means; but we should like to see if any other lady could 
act as well. Miss Mary Gannon, the gushing, jovial pet of New 
York, comes next. She is arare example of the power of nature ; 
her acting is not acting—it is a perfect photograph; she does not 
assume a character—she is the character, and forces you to forget 
the individual you see, for the one the authorsdrew. In her pecu- 








liar line she has no rival, and we have not yet had enough of her. 
Miss Fanny Morant does not strike us favorably ; she is constrained, 
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artificial, and cold to achilling degree. Perhaps she might do better 
in characters of the eccentric type; but certainly the ordinary 
routine thus far falling to her lot does not seem to fit her. Not for 
want of caré, but she seems to be doing an unpleasant duty, lacks 
interest, and fails to awaken interest in her auditors. Mrs. Wil- 
kins, a recent addition to the company, we have not seen suffici- 
ently to speak of with precision. Miss Madeline Henriques pos- 
sesses talent, and has made some excellent progress. With proper 
opportunity we should. judge she would become an actress of de- 
cided merit, and win a good position. Miss Ione Burke is unde- 
veloped as an artist, but she has natural genius in abundance, and 
an adaptation for the stage which promises well. These two young 
ladies should, under the fostering care of the Veteran (than whom 
there is no better teacher), progress rapidly andsurely. They have 
all the mental and personal requirements—study and practice can 
supply the rest. Mrs. John Sefton is a favorite, and fills her sta- 
tion creditably. The others we have not had an opportunity of 
studying. 

With such a house and such a company, Wallack’s stands first 
in America as a genuine theater. But we must, in candor, say 
that the lack of enterprise in procuring appropriate scenery and 
stage appointments has been painfully apparent in past seasons. 
The mounting of ‘‘ Rosedale,’’ however, which opened the present 
season, gives us, we hope, an assurance of a reform in this matter 
hereafter. For the elegance and splendor of the costumes and the 
toilets, this house has been justly celebrated, and with scenery and 
stage appointments to match, it will be as nearly faultless as we 
can expect a theater to be. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—— 


AMERICAN, 


Tue veteran poet, Fitz Greene Halleck, has been tempted to 
break his many years’ silence by Mr. Bonner of the Ledger. 
Tempted, we say, for, if he had been left to himself, he would 
hardly have printed the long piece of verse which appears in Mr. 
Bonner’s journal of the 23d instant. It is christened ‘ Young 
America’”’—why, we have not been able to discover, its object, if 
it have one, escaping us as we wandered along its smooth lines» 
meeting every now and then an old acquaintance in the shape of 
some “stock’’ image or metaphor. We give an extract from it— 
the best that we can find. We take it to be a bit of Mr. Halleck’s 
early verse, written under some disappointment, "and thrown 
aside as not worthy of the author of ‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ which it 
certainly is not : 


** The heart hath sorrows of its own, 

And griefs it vails from all, 

And tears, close-hidden from the world, 
In solitude will fall, 

And when its thoughts of agony 
Upon the bosom lie, 

Even Beauty in her loveliness 
May pass unheeded by. 


‘© Tis only on the happy 

That she never looks in vain, 

To them her smiles are rainbow hopes, 
New-born of summer rain, 

And their glad hearts will worship her, 
As one whose home is heaven ; 

A being of a brighter world, 
To earth a season given, 


“ That time with me has been and gone, 

And life’s best music now 

Is but the winter’s wind that bends 
The leafless forest bough, 

And I would shun, if that could be, 
The light of young blue eyes, 

They bring back hours I would forget, 
And painful memories. 


“Yet, lady, though too few and brief, 

There are bright moments still, 

When I can free my prisoned thoughts, 
And wing them where I will, 

And then thy smiles come o’er my heart 
Like sunbeams o’er the sea, 

And I can bow as once I bowed 
When all was well with me.” 


Mr. John G. Saxe, who we see is to deliver a poem on “ Love’? 
before the Hebrew Literary Union on the 27th, has also a ballad 
in the same number, “ Miralda; a Tale of the Antilles,”’ which is 
as poor as itis long. Mr. Saxe has, we believe, a new volume in 
the press of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 

Mr. John G. Whittier has sent the following poem to the Auto- 
graph Committee of the Great Western Sanitary Fair, at Cincin- 
nati, where it will be sold at auction with a number of other auto- 
graphs, on the 15th and 16th of Marchnext. The selling a poet’s 
autograph in his lifetime is rather a novelty in the world of let- 
ters, andj one from which most poets"would shrink, unless it were 
to further'a very good cause, which this sale certainly will. 


WHAT OF THE DAY? 


A sound of tumult troubles all the air, 

Like the low thunder of a sultry sky, 

Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings glare, 

The hills blaze red with warnings ; foes draw nigh, 

Treading the dark with challenge and reply ! 

Behold the burden of the Prophet's vision— 

The gathering hosts, the Valley of Decision, 

Dusk with the wings of eagles hovering o'er! 

Day of the Lord, of darkness and not light, 

It breaks in thunder and the wirlwind’s roar! 

Even so, Father ; let Thy will be done 

In mercy or in judgment. As for me, 

If but the least and frailest, let me be 

Evermore numbered with the truly free, 

Who find Thy service perfect liberty. 

I fain would thank Thee that my mortal life 

Has reached the hour (albeit thro’ care and pain), 

When Good and Evil, as for final strife, 

Close dim and vast on Armageddon’s plain ; 

And Michael and his angels once again 

Drive howling back the spirits of the Night! 

Oh! for the faith to read the signs aright, 

Anéfrom the angle of Thy perfect sight 

See Truth’s white banner floating on before ; 

And the good cause, despite of venal friends 

And base ex pedients, move to noble ends ; 

See Peace with Freedom make to Time amends ; 

And thro’ its cloud of dust, Thy threshing-floor, 

Flailed by Thy thunders, heaped with chaffless grain ! 

—John G. Whittier. 
We made a note last week on recent translations of American 
poets into German. We have another to make now in the an- 
nouncement of a little volume which has just been published by 
Mr. F. Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, and which contains a version of 
Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,”’ and two other of his ballads, and ‘“ The Rose,” 
an early ballad of Mr. James Russell Lowelis. The title of the 
volume is ‘‘ Vier Amerikanische Gedichte Uebersetzt;’’ the trans- 
lator is Mr. Charles Theodore Eben. 
Mr. John R. G. Hassard is writing a Life of Archbishop Hughes, 








which may be considered an authorized one, as it will be based on 
the late Archbishop’s public and private papers, which have been 
placed in Mr. Hassard’s hands for biographical purposes. 

The Rev. Samuel Longfellow (the brother of the poet), and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, have compiled a new Hymn Book for Pub- 
lic Worship, which will shortly be published by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields. 

Dr. Draper’s “History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” which has reached a second edition, is about to be repub- 
lished in London, in two volumes octavo, with a portrait of the 
author. An Italian translation will soon appear in Turin. 

Mr. Henry James recently delivered a lecture at Newport, 
which we have no doubt was an able one, though its subject, Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, was hardly worth the powder which Mr. James 
must have expended on him. Mr. Carlyle was a good writer till 
he fell in with Richter, who ruined his English, and set him adrift 
generally. He was likewise a tolerably correct thinker, but of late 
years his mind is terribly warped, his vision distorted, and all 
seems awry with him. Everything, except Thomas Carlyle, is a 
Sham. For the Americans, they are simply a nation of bores. 
This ridiculous hatred of his, joined to his dislike of ‘‘ Cuffee,” 
was the cause of his silly squib on the present war, which squib, 
we suppose, was the cause of Mr. James’s Newport lecture. 

Mr. Charles F. Brown (Artemus Ward) appears to be quite suc- 
cessful as a lecturer in California, notwithstanding one of its critics, 
who does not like his lecture. ‘It reminds me,” he says, “ very 
much of the vein of thought in which a clever man, two-thirds 
tight, indulges, when he sits down with a friend or two, to finish 
the business of getting thoroughly so.” 

Prof. Henry Coppée is announced as the editor of a new mili- 
tary monthly. It is to be called “ The United States Service 
Magazine,’’ and to be published in Washington. 

The most unique work ever attempted in America is ‘ The Philo- 
biblion,’’ a monthly publication, the object of which is indicated 
by its title. If it resembles anything, it is the English ‘“ Notes 
and Queries,” with which it compares favorably in the scholarly 
tone of its papers and the extent and correctness of its biblio- 
graphical information, and which it surpasses in one respect—the 
not allowing its correspondents to air their knowledge or ignorance 
in matters of heraldy, country histories, and similar nonsense, 
“ apart from the purpose ’’ ‘of publications of this kind. It bids 
fair to live, having already reached its twentieth number. Its 
publishers are Messrs. G. P. Philes & Co. 

Messrs. J. G. Gregory & Co. have in press a new novel entitled 
“Rubina.”’ It is written in the form of an autobiography, and its 
purpose, after the accomplishment of its main object,ywhich is to 
narrate the life and to paint the character of its heroine, is to de- 
pict the characteristics of the people of New England, among 
whom its scenes are laid. 

The Messrs. Harper Brothers have in press, and will shortly 
publish, “ Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes,” «a novel by Holme Lee ; 
‘The Wife’s Evidence,” a novel, by W. G. Wills; “ The Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Lyman Beecher,” edited by his 
son, and illustrated by steel portraits and woodcuts; and the 
African Journal of Capt. Speke. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt (Zhe Learned Blacksmith) is at present in 
England, where he will soon publish a volume of insular travel, 
“Walks from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End.” 

The second and concluding volume of Mr. S. A. Allibone’s great 
Dictionary of Authors, will be published during the spring. 

The American edition of “‘ The Life of Theodore Parker,’’ now 
in the press of the Messrs. Appleton, will differ considerably from 
the English edition, chiefly in the matter of his correspondence, 
which will be pruned of some of its invectives against our public 
men. 

Mr. Walter Low will shortly publish a new volume of poems 
by Mr. John J. Piatt. It is entitled ‘The Nests at Washington,”’ 
and is understood to contain a number of poems relating to the 
present war (“‘ Lyrics of Loyalty,” Mr. Frank Moore would call 
them), besides a selection of what may be called domestic pieces, 
those in which the element of home predominates. Mr. Piatt is 
from the West, where he made his appearance as a poet a few 
years since, in connection with his friend Mr. W. D. Howells, our 
present consul at Venice. The joint-volume ‘ Poems by Two 
Friends,”’ attracted a good deal of attention. 





BOSTON. 
Bostox, January, 1864. 

Tue University bookstore at Cambridge, when it was in the 
charge of Mr. Bartlett, was a resort where the patrons of litera- 
ture used to meet and discuss current topics. About the time 
“Notes and Queries”? was established in London, and many of 
our newspapers here first added such a department to their columns, 
the origin of this or the other familiar quotation was frequently 
discussed beside Mr. Bartlett’s counter, and he himself, with con- 
siderable aptitude for this subsidiary sort of literature, became the 
dispository of the discoveries made along his shelves. In this 
way the thought suggested itself of grouping these waifs under the 
names of their rightful owners, and this intention being known, 
several of his friends came to his assistance with excerpts of their 
own. At this stage a little book, published by Murray, of London, 
came to hand, which seemed to cover just the ground he designed 
to go over. He had got much of its contents by his own endeavors, 
but still the book had the value of corroborative testimony to fre- 
quency of citation, and besides added somewhat to his matter. 
In September, 1855, he brought out his first edition, “‘ A Collection 
of Familiar Quotations,’’ which traced to their sources the house- 
hold phrases of 165 authors. Three months later, a second edi- 
tion (enlarged by 63 pages, and showing 200 authors) proved that 
the public found it supplied a want in the bookshelf. Two years 
later, a third edition, increased by 90 pages, followed. Nearly 
four years have passed since then, and now the fourth edition, and 
seventh thousand, still enlarged by about a hundred pages, pre- 
sents us a list of over 250 sources. The English book above 
mentioned passed to a second edition eight years after the first, 
in 1860, but presented the rather meager list of about 90 authors. 

Mr. Bartlett’s book now presents a handsome appearance, with 
Little, Brown & Co.’s stamp upon the title, and is as suggestive 
and entertaining a volume as I have taken in hand for a long 


-| while. I may say it is readable, beyond the mere purposes of 


reference. One cannot open it, if he has any literary taste, with- 
out lingering on the page. Something is sure to catch the eye at 
once; and he is surprised to discover how our everyday talk is 
interlarded with phrases he had forgotten were due to the Bible or 
to Shakespeare. It is curious to see what a hold the great drama- 
tist has got on our memories. Thus we have about an equal num- 
ber of pages devoted here to the Scriptures and to Pope (the most 
quotable of the poets), while from Shakespeare, Mr. B. has culled 


nearly double the number devoted jointly to these two other 
sources. Milton follows near on to Pope for this kind of word-of- 
mouth fame ; Byron comes next ; Wordsworth next, and then Cow- 
per. Judging from Mr. B.’s gauge, Dryden, Young, Goldsmith, 
Scott, and Moore come afterward with about the same grade ; and 
then Gray, Butler, Burns, and Coleridge. 

On turning to Shakespeare, we shall find there is not one of his 
36 plays that we are not under some obligation to in this way; 
and Hamlet leads the number, taking one-sixth of the whole pages 
devoted to him. It is quite as apparent Hamlet holds much the 
same prominence within the Shakespeate-world as the dramatist 
does among his brothers of literature. It has the same prominence 
in other relations as it has here. It was in the very first rank for 
frequency of presentation among the plays of Shakespeare, during 
the last century in London. Garrick found it in that position, he 
kept it there, and left it there. He played it himself more seasons 
than he gave to any other Shakespeare play, or something over an 
average of three times a season for twenty-seven years, though 
in absolute number of performances I think Benedick and Lear 
exceeded it with him. There have been more editions of Hamlet, 
and more commentaries upon it, than upon any other of the plays ; 
and though it has been as little subjected as any to the frequency 
of “‘adaptation,” it heads the list for number of stage-editions. 
And it has been just this prominence on the stage and in the 
reader’s mind, that has put it in the category to claim precedence 
with one like Mr. B. seeking to test its quotable popularity. 
There are as many pages of extracts from this one play as from 
all Byron; and the most quoted of any play outside of Shake- 
speare, is doubtless Addison’s Cato, which does not claim an eighth 
part of the space allotted to Hamlet. Macbeth holds the second 
place in these ‘“ Quotations ;’’ Othello the third; and there are 
similar reasons here as in Hamlet’s case. They both rank close 
below that tragedy in frequency upon the stage: but we shall be 
disappointed in not finding Richard III. and Lear in nearly the 
same position, since they hold it in the usual relations of the plays, 
one to another. ‘ As you like it,’ the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV,” 
“ Julius Cesar,” ‘ Romeo,” and ‘“ Merchant of Venice,” are all 
considerably ahead of these two tragedies by Mr. B.’s gauge. So 
popular a play as Richard the Third, Mr. B. does not find more 
quotable than “ Cato,’’ and what is singular Colley Cibber’s vamp- 
ing of the play is often confounded with it in one or two memora- 
ble lines which Mr. B. gives. He also cites Shakespeare’s ‘A 
thing devised by the enemy ;’’ but the twin, and perhaps improve- 
ment which the Laureate gave it, is more frequently in our mouths, 
“ A weak invention of the enemy,” and Mr. B. does not give that. 

In comparing my own notes with Mr. B.’s book, I find I could 
point out a considerable number of what I would call omissions ; 
but I should hesitate about disagreeing with so gooda judge. It 
is not easy to say what is familiar to everybody; and the com- 
piler of this volume would have had an easy task had he only 
inquired what was familiar to himself. No two will perhaps 
agree on the point throughout. I may be allowed, however, to 
make a suggestion or two. I pass over Shakespeare as one that’ 
is so constantly in mind that difficulties beset one, not attending 
all other authors. From Spenser we have the common phrase, 
‘‘ World of waters,’’ which Milton repeated. Milton’s designation 
of a wife, “ My other half,” is too to be omitted. “A 
bevy of fair women,” I think we owe to him too. Rochester's 
designation of Charles Il., ‘A merry monarch, scandalous and 
poor,” is well remembered. Prior gives the English ring to one of 
Aristotle’s aphorisms that we are most accustomed to, 





“ For hope is but the dream of those that wake.” 


To the two or three well-known passages from Garrick, I may add 
a line from his prologue to ‘‘ The Gamesters,” which is frequently 
cited in the literature of that day, and not forgotten, I think, 
now : 

‘Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves.” 


Garrick, too, gave the usual rhythmical swing to the old proverb, 
which Howard Payne, in his famous song, was afterward to de- 
prive of its antithetical character : 


“* For home is still home, though never so homely.” 


I don’t know that the favorite epithet of tourists in Germany, 
“The Castled Rhine,” is traced back of Longfellow’s “ Flowers,” 
though Byron has ‘‘ The Castellated Rhine.” I miss from Keats, 
“Philosophy would clip an angel’s wing ;”’ and from Tennyson, 
“T am a part of all that I have met,”’ which, by the way, is much 
the same as Byron’s 


“T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me ;” 


or as Matthew Armold’s 
** As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been,” 


While upon Tennyson, let me add that the famous passage in 
Clara Vere ce Vere, is antedated in Garrick’s Ode on Pelham, - 
thus : 

“Convinced that to be truly great 

Is only to be good,” 

besides the instance from the Percy Reliques, which Mr. B. gives. 
I pointed out in a previous letter how Jean Ingelow gave a re- 
minder of that sweet conclusion in In Memoriam : 


‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Mr. B. can find another parallel in Charles Swain : 


** Better to be too confiding 
Than confide in none at all.” 

I do not find here one of the most esthetical comparisons upon 
men’s tongues, which is now with us taking a new lease of quo. 
tation life, since Dr. Holmes employed it in his description of the 
new organ in our Music Hall. I mean that usually attributed to 
Madame De Stael, that “Architecture is frozen music.” It is 
curious to see what hold the suggestiveness of this has taken of 
poetical minds. Goethe changed it into ‘ petrified music.’’ The 
author of Cinq Mars speaks of ‘‘ The obedient stone being petrified 
according to the caprices of his imagination—a brilliant reverie 
suddenly corporealized.”” Lowell turns it much the same : 


“ Sprung from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obedient stone.” 


Planché, the balladist, has ‘‘ Some proud war-song, warbled as it 
rose.” Whittier gives it anotheraspect, ‘‘ The great minster tower 
rose like a visible prayer.”’ Bailey, in Festus, hints of the same 
transformation in the shape of harps, “ As though they had been 
made by music.’? Wordsworth in “ A soft eye-music,” and Emer- 
son’s ‘‘ They sang to my eye,” are but modifications of this inter- 
change and poetical assimilation. 

For a compilation of this kind, Mr. B.’s book is singularly free 
from mistakes. Tom Brown’s lines on Dr. Fell, I think, Mr. B. 
will find on collation with that author’s works, have been given by 
him, with a corrected meter by some later bard than as that Christ 
church student gave them himself out of Martial. He has also 
made an error in giving the plural to Gray’s “ A favorite has no - 
friend,” which, by the way, can be traced to that “old Greek” 
Dr. Johnson was so fond of quoting, and whom he translated ‘‘ He 
had friends, but no friend.” 

This edition of Mr. B.’s book differs somewhat from the earlier 
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in common use,” by citing, in frequent instances, as we have 
already said, parallel passages from anterior or later authors. 
This study is a very interesting one—this being able to trace the 
rmeations of the same idea through literature. I believe Mr. 
. has the intention of going more fully into this subject in some 
future volume, but he will doubtless do all he can to illustrate in 
this way, in a future edition of this, those passages which, besides 
the common currency of the thought, have likewise the stamp of 
familiarity. 
I will add a few that have escaped him. Shakespeare’s 
* Condemn the fault, but not the actor of it,” 
is mated in Swift’s 
* He lashed the vice, but spared the name,” 
and Cartwright’s 
‘To strike the vice, but spare the person still.” 
One of Shakespeare’s wisest aphorisms, 
“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en,” 


is counterparted by Goethe in Faust, which, in Brooks’s transla- 
tion, runs, 
“* What profits not, a weary load will be,” 
and Montaigne was ahead of both when he said, “There is 
nothing like alluring the appetite and affection; otherwise you 
make nothing but so many assesladen with books.”” That passage 
in Julius Cesar, ‘‘ Between the acting of a dreadful thing,”’ etc., 
is copied closely by Addison in “Cato.” I suspect the “‘ Summer 
friends” which is given from Herbert occurs more familiarly to us 
as from Gray’s Hymn to Adversity, though Massinger has the 
same notion in ‘Summer friendship.’’ The ‘‘ Music of her face,”’ 
which is given from Lovelace, and paralleled in Byron’s “ Bride 
of Abydos,’’ we can trace widely. Moore has ‘“ Breathing music 
from his very eyes.’’ Wordsworth has 
** And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 
The description of Satan’s spear in Paradise Lost is copied in 
Cowper’s 
** His spear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which nature meant some tall ship’s mast should be.” 
If Pope is the most quotable of all, with no one can we find so 
many parallels, usually antedating him. Mr. B. has pointed out 
many. Let me add, his ‘“‘ Man never is but always to be blessed”’ 
is traced to Pascal. His +‘ Breaking a butterfly upon a wheel’’ was 
perhaps suggested by old Fuller’s “ Piece of ordnance to beat down 
an aspen leaf.’ His “Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
guest,’’ as from the Odyssey, is thus amplified in “ Troilus and 
Cressida :”’ 

‘Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

But with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer.” 
Attempts to improve on Pope are not very successful. David 
Mallet had in mind his *‘ Bookful blockhead,” etc., when he wrote, 


“ Deep in the darkness of dull authors bred, 
With all their refuse lumbered in his head.” 


Even Dr. Holmes did not improve Pope’s familiar couplet in this: 
“* He whose thoughts differing, not in shape but dress, 
What others feel, most fitly can express.” 

Pope’s ‘‘ Whose body Nature is and God the soul,’’ was hardly 
better in Cowper’s “A soul in all things, and that soul is God,” 
and Ruskin, in repeating the idea, does not fashion it more neatly. 

Tickell’s couplet on the death of Addison came from Hooker’s 
Polity, ‘‘To teach the world no less virtuously how to die than 
they had dene before him how to live.”’ In Young’s couplet on 
the *‘ Two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ,’ I am reminded 
of an indorsement that Charles Sprague once wrote on a canceled 
obligation of John Pierpoint’s, evidently borrowed from it: 


“ Bebold a marvel, seldom seen of men, 
Lines of no value from John Pierpoint’s pen.” 


Another couplet of Garrick’s, 


** Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to that whose race is run,” 


is substantiated by Goethe in Faust, in Brooks’s version, 


** Nations, as well as women, ever 
Worship the rising, not the setting sua.” 


Again, what Wordsworth says about minds that have nothing to 
confer, but find little to perceive, is mated in Coleridge’s ‘‘ Oh, 
lady, we receive but what we give.’’ So Campbell’s 
** Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O what were man ?—a world without a sun,” 


is much the same as Luther quotes from St. Augustine, “ A 
marriage without children is a world without a sun.” Again, 
Byron’s award of love in comparison with man’s, “Tis woman’s 
whole existence,” has been prettily set by Hood into 


** Its half the world to me. dear, 
Its all the world to you.” 


By the way, we miss from Byron, “ The fatal gift of beauty,” 
which he borrowed fromFilicaja’s sonnet, and which Rogers did 
not put very compactly when he made it 


“Thine was a dangerous gift when thou wast born— 
The gift of beauty.” 


I may mention, as a specimen of compact elegance in translating, 
this from Locksley Hall, which Mr. B. gives, 


“ This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


The poet is Dante, in the episode of Francesca di Rimini, and if 
one wishes to see Tennyson’s skill, let him compare the rendering 
of the sentiment in Cary, Leigh Hunt, or Byron. 

There is another pretty figure from Rogers— 


“The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.” 


which I track before him. Bacon has “ Virtue is like precious 
odors, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed.’’ Web- 
ster, the dramatist, uses the same simile twice. Ww. 


FOREIGN. 
In BMORIAM. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Tus event of the time is the death of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. The English papers teem with him, with accounts of 
his life, literary labors, and death, and the place that he fills in 
the Literature of his land and age. The contradictory spirit 
which animates these accounts is noticeabie to us on this side of 
the water from the insight that it gives us of the different cliques 
into which the authors of England are divided. We feel hat Mr. 
Thackeray was as much hated by one set as loved by another, 


the moment of the great loss which their Literature has sustained, 


and which they feel and admit, somewhat grudgingly, it seems to 
us. We learn little more of Mr. Thackeray, as a man, from the 
English papers, than from our own, both being rather meager in 
biographical facts. The following account of his last hours is 
from the Times of December 25: “He was suffering from 
two distinct complaints, one of which has now wrought 
his death. More than a dozen years ago, while he was writing 
‘Pendennis,’ it will be remembered that the publication of that 
work was stopped by his serious illness. He was brought to 
death’s door, and he was saved from death by Dr. Elliotson, to 
whom, in gratitude, he dedicated the novel when he lived to finish 
it. But ever since that ailment he has been subject, every month 
or six weeks, to attacks of sickness, attended with violent retching. 
He was congratulating himself the other day on the failure of his 
old enemy to return, and then he checked himself, as if he ought 
not to be too sure of a release from his plague. On Wednesday 
morning the complaint returned, and he was in great suffering all 
day. He was no better in the evening, and his servant, about the 
time of leaving him for the night, proposed to sit up with him. 
This he declined. He was heard moving about midnight, and he 
must have died between two and three in the morning of yesterday. 
His medical attendants attribute his death to effusion on the brain. 
They add that he had a very large brain, weighing no less than 
584 oz. He thus died of the complaint which seemed to trouble 
him least. He died full of strength and rejoicing, full of plans 
and hopes. On Monday last he was congratulating himself on 
having finished four numbers of a new novel; he had the manu- 
script in his pocket, and with a boyish frankness showed the last 
pages to a friend, asking him to read them and see what he could 
make of them. When he had completed four numbers more he 
said he would subject himself to the skill of a very clever surgeon, 
and be no more an invalid. In the fullness of his powers he has 
fallen before a complaint which gave him no alarm.” 

The Daily News is more circumstantial, evidently deriving its 
information from some member of Mr. Thackeray’s family :—‘“ It 
appears that, although generally enjoying good health, he was 
at intervals subject to severe spasms of the stomach, which caused 
violent retching and nausea, and left him in a state of utter prostra- 
tion often for hours after the first violence of the attack had passed 
away. On the night of his death, his mother, who slept overhead, 
heard him get up and walk about his room, but was not alarmed, 
as this was a habit with her son when he felt any symptoms of an 
attack coming on. In the morning his valet came into Mr. Thack- 
eray’s bedroom as usual, and saw him lying on his back quite 
still, with his arms spread over the coverlet, but he took no notice, 
as he also was accustomed to see his master thus after one of his 
stomach attacks. He brought some coffee and set it down beside 
the bed, and it was only when he returned after an interval and 
found that the cup had not been tasted, that a sudden alarm 
seized him, and he discovered that his master was dead. Mr. 
Thackeray had, in fact, been seized when his mother heard him 
get up in the night and walk about the room, and the violence of 
the attack, it is supposed, brought on the effusion on the brain, 
which, as the post-mortem examination showed, was the immedi- 
ate cause of death. Mr. Joseph Durham, the eminent sculptor, 
has undertaken to preserve the likeness of his deceased friend in a 
marble bust, which he means to present to the Garrick Club.” 

Of the funeral itself, which took place on the 30th of December, 
we present the following account, made me from a number of 
sources :—‘ Yesterday at noon,’’ says the Zimes of December 31, 
“Mr. Thackeray was buried in the cemetery of KensalGreen. The 
day was so fine that, notwithstanding the distance from town, a 
vast concourse of his friends were enabled to surround his grave, 
and to pay him the last honor. Many hundreds must have been pre- 
sent, of almost every rank and class. Only a very few of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s most intimate friends were expressly invited to the funeral. 
The hundreds on hundreds who attended came of their own accord, 
to bear witness to the worth of a dear friend and a much-admired 
man; and of all these we venture to refer to but one name—that 
of Mr. Charles Dickens. We do so because ‘he is the author most 
frequently remembered in connection with Mr. Thackeray, and 
because he has sometimes been regarded as arival. In point of 
fact, there can be no rivalry between these two great novelists, and 
any special eomparison between them must proceed on superficial 
grounds. No one had a greater admiration for Mr. Dickens than 
Mr. Thackeray himself, or more unaffectedly rejoiced in his exceed- 
ing popularity. On the other hand, to no one could all thought of 
rivalry with Mr. Thackeray be more distasteful than to Mr. 
Dickens, who always recognized Thackeray’s genius, and yester- 
day came a long journey to testify to the love and the honor 
which he felt for his great literary brother. For one so distin- 
guished it has been suggested that Westminster Abbey is the only 
fit resting-place. It must be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Thackeray desired to be interred in the simplest manner at Kensal 
Green. He has been laid in a brick-built grave beside one of his 
children, and his family affections were so strong that we believe 
it would have been a positive pain to him if, when he was alive, 
he could have looked forward to being separated from his children 
in the tomb. Those who were nearest to him, and whom he loved 
best of all in the world, were so much in his mind that even in the 
presence of casual acquaintances whom he only saw at one or 
other of his clubs, he could not choose but let out somewhat of 
the strong feelings which stirred within his heart for those who 
were as the light of his eyes. It was one of the simplest and most 
winning traits of his character; and by those who could not help 
knowing what he felt in this way, no more touching sight could be 
witnessed than that of his two young daughters vailed in crape, 
advancing from the crowd that pressed about the grave, taking a 
last sad look at the coffin, and then turning suddenly away. 
These are reasons why Mr. Thackeray should be buried in his own 
ground at Kensal Green.” 

“The funeral procession,’’ says another account, “left the 
private residence of the deceased, at Kensington, shortly before 11 
o’clock, and arrived at the cemetery aboutnoon. There was but one 
mourning coach, and in this and the succeeding carriage, which 
was the private one of the deceased, were seated the Rev. F. St. 
John Thackeray and Mr. James Rodd, cousins of the deceased ; 
Captain Shaw, his brother-in-law, and the Hon. R. Curzon. The 
remaining carriages were those of Mr. Martin Thackeray, General 
Low, Lord Gardiner, Sir W. Frazer, Hon R. Curzon, Earl Gran- 
ville, Mr. Macaulay, Q. C.; Sir James Colville and Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans. The funeral service was read by the chaplain of 
the cemetery, the Rev. Charles Steward. 

“ When the coffin was placed in the little chapel of the burial 
ground, a strong desire was manifested hy nearly every one to enter 
the building ; but the space inside was soon occupied as far as it 
could be conveniently, and the pervading reverence for the departed 
was quite sufficient to prevent any unseemly pressure. After the 
conclusion of the first portion of the service, the mass of those 
present proceeded to the grave, which is in a quiet spot on the left 
side of the cemetery, and not far from the entrance-gate. In looking 
around, men were to be seen on every side whose writings constitute 
the mental food of our people—the muscle and fiesh of our litera- 





but that the former dare not come out openly with their dislike at 





ture. Mr. Dickens was naturally present at thesolemnity. Some 





who were aware of the long-established friendship between the de- 
ceased and the author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ looked for him, too, in 
the group, but Mr. Carlyle dislikes crowds, and is all but a septua- 
genarian, and he was not recognized among the — 

Among the most prominent mourners were Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, Mr. Mark Lemon (the editor of the famous period- 
ical in which were laid the foundations of Mr. Thackeray’s fame), 
Mr. John Leech (a fellow-pupil and friend), Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Horace 
Mayhew—in short, the whole staff of the contributors to Punch ; 
Mr. Robert Browning (the poet), Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, Mr. John Hollingshead, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Dallas, 
Dr. W. Russell, Sir James Carmichael, Mr. H. Cole, C.B., Mr. 
Robert Bell, Mr. O’Neile, R.A., Mr. Creswick, R.A., Mr. Geo 
Cruikshank, Archdeacon Hale, Mr. E. Pigott, Mr. Louis Blanc, Mr. 
Herman Merivale, Rev. W. Brookfield, Baron Marochetti, A.R.A., 
Rev. William Mitchell, Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. George Smith, Mr. 
Charles Collins, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Henry Thompson, Mr. 
Seymour Haden, Mr. ¥. Fladgate, Mr. Reeves Traer, Mr. Henry 
Reeve, Mr. F. Elliot, Mr. W. Richmond, A.R.A., Mr. John Millais, 
A.R.A., Mr. Richard Doyle, Mr. Valentine Princep, Sir William 
Alexander, Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A., etc. 
“The numbers present amounted to nearly a thousand. The 
scene at the grave, both during and after the ceremony of inter- 
ment, was extremely affecting. The silence was profound, and 
every countenance bespoke a deep sense of the loss which the na- 
tion as well as individuals have sustained. When the service 
had terminated, the Misses Thackeray, the two daughters of the 
deceased, who had formed no part in the procession, but who 
were in the chapel, approached the open grave, and looked into it 
with a grief which was touching to behold. After they had with- 
drawn, other relatives advanced for the same purpose, and these 
again were followed by the immediate friends, aud successively by 
almost everybody present.” ‘ 

The coffin, which was exceedingly plain, bore upon it the follow- 
ing inscription ; 

“Wittiam Makepeace THACKERAY, 
SQ. 
Dirp 24TH DecEMBER, 


AGED 52 Years.” 


Thus much from his cotemporaries concerning the last hours 
and the funeral of William Makepeace Thackeray. Of his char- 
acter as a man—a man whom many of them maligned in his life- 
time, some, we trust, merely from the shallowness of their na- 
tures, which could not comprehend so strong a spirit as his—the 
Times speaks thus : 

“There was no man less ill-natured than Mr. Thackeray, and 
if anybody doubts this we refer him to ‘The Newcomes,’ and ask 
whether that book could be written by any but a most kind- 
hearted man. We believe that one of the greatest miseries which 
Mr. Thackeray had to endure grew out of the sense that he, one 
of the kindest of men, was regarded as an ill-natured cynic. 

“He had in him the simplicity of the child with the experience 
of the man. It was curious to see how warmly his friends loved 
him, and how fervently his enemies hated him. The hate which 
he excited among those who but half knew him will soon be for- 
gotten; the warmth of affection by which he was endeared to 
many friends will long be remembered. He had his foibles, and 
so have we all. Some of his foibles—such as his sensitiveness to 
criticism—always excited the good-humored mirth of his friends. 
But these foibles were as nothing beside the true greatness and 


without seeing his truthfulness, his gentleness, his humility, his 
sympathy with all suffering, his tender sense of honor; and one 
felt these moral qualities all the more when one came to see how 
clear was his insight into human nature, how wide was his expe- 
rience of life, how large his acquaintance with books, how well he 
had thought upon all he had seen, and how clearly and gracefully 
he expressed himself. A man in all the qualities of intellect, he 
was a child in all the qualities of heart; and when his life comes 
to be laid bare before the public in a biography, we have no doubt 
that, whatever intellectual rank may be assigned to him, no man, 
of letters, with anything like the same power of mind, will be re- 
garded as nobler, purer, better, kinder than he.” 

Even the Saturday Review, which is generally as malignant as it 
isclever, has a good word forthismodern Timon. ‘Superficial critics 
often attributed to Mr. Thackeray the bitter and sarcastic tendency 
which they imagined that they discovered in his writings. His 
friends, on the other hand, influenced perhaps by their knowledge of 
his personal character, received from his works an opposite impres- 
sion. His satirical acuteness contrasted oddly, and yet pleasantly, 
with an invincible credulity in every form and every pretense of 
goodness. The hero of the day, especially if his merits were phil- 
anthropic or religious, always commanded his momentary belief 
and admiration. Innate diffidence or modesty inclined him to 
exaggerate the greatness of good men and of those who professed 
to be good. In real life, and sometimes in literary composition, he 
was unduly tolerant of impostors whom he was far too honest to 
imitate. The sarcastic quality of his writings represented the re- 
action of his judgment against his impulses, and it also arose, in 
part, from an almost feminine impatience of harshness and wrong. 
He might be said to be habitually angry because all the world was 
not as gentle and as genial as himself; and yet he was so far from 
entertaining excessive self-esteem that, if he could have denuded 
himself of his personality, he would probably have chosen an 
entirely different type of character, which would have been nar- 
rower and poorer than his own. If he had been a dull man, he 
would perhaps have submitted to the dictation of some presuming 
theorist or sectarian teacher; but a happy faculty of discerning 
absurdity secured him against the consequences of his unusual soft- 
ness of disposition. Toa certain extent, he was aware of his own 
amiable peculiarities, and several of his fictitious characters are 
partially copied from the simpler and less vigorous side of his own 
nature. The weakness which too often distinguishes the virtuous 
and benevolent personages of his novels indicates his unfounded 
suspicion that intellectual power is a moral drawback rather than 
an inappreciable advantage. He knew himself to be able and 
brilliant, and he never discovered that he was intrinsically good. 
He once accepted as a compliment the half-serious remark of one 
of his friends, that the principal feature of his character was a 
weak religious sentimentality.” 

In all this, the reader perceives there is but little said of Mr. 
Thackeray as a man—nothing, indeed, of his personal appearance, 
concerning which the world may be supposed to feel a little par- 
donable curiosity. There are many here and elsewhere who knew 
Mr. Thackeray during his two visits to this country, and who could 
paint an accurate portrait of him (his honest, bluff face is before 
the ‘‘mind’s eye”’ of the present writer), but they have not chosen 
todoso. Mr. N. P. Willis, however, gives us a glimpse of him 
as he lives in his memory through the mists of thirty years, a 
faint sketch, which does not impress us pleasantly, and the accu- 
racy of which we doubt: “ He was the curious phenomenon of a 
man of genius worth more than he was ticketed for. Capable as 
he was of seeing deeper and describing better than most men, 
nature had forgotten to mark it on his outside. He did not in the 
least look the superior creature that he was. When we first saw 
him in London (in 1834-5) he was suffering under a morbid con- 
sciousness of this, gaining a livelihood as a bookseller’s drudge, 





but feeling all the while that, though supposed to be earthenware 


goodness of the man. It was impossible to be long with him . 
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by all who looked upon his mien and mold, his mind was intrin- 
sically porcelain. A resentment upon nature for this, and a 
revengeful hatred of all who were more privileged than himself— 
a humiliating self-certainty of looking irredeemably ignoble, but 
hating consequently every man who, without trouble, could look 
gentle born—was what constituted the bitterness of his lifetime. 
It is curious to see how a single vein of mortified pride could thus 
inlay a whole literary career. 

“Thackeray’s two visits to the United States were a new expe- 
rience in this respect. There was, in the first place, a primitive 
absence of such social standards as could exact what he lack 
and, in the next place, he was generously valued by his foreign 
name, and honored for the coming from afar off. His slightly 
English accent gave him—(a pleasant novelty in his receptions 
by mankind) —something which could be interpreted as aristocratic 
in his personal presence. Thackeray, the English lecturer, treated 
everywhere most flatteringly to himself as a born gentleman, was 
to his innermost soul surprised and grateful !”’ 

As a set-off to this rather grim outline, behold a genial and 
finished portrait from the hand of a master—Mr. George Augustus 
Sala. It is the conclusion of a paper by him, contributed to the 
Albion of the 16th, and by far the best that has been written on 
the subject, a generous and loving tribute to the genius and the 
worth of a great man:—“I have spoken of the writer, I have 
spoken of the philosopher; let me add, in fear and trembling, a 
few words on the man. I say in fear and trembling, for conscious 
that this sheet may find its way to the other side of the Atlantic, 
I would rather a hundred times that I had never written one line 
on this theme, than that one friend of the departed should deem me 
desirous of tuming!my knowledge of him into materials for pru- 
rient gossip; should think me wishful of vaunting among foreign- 
ers my- long acquaintance with Mr. Thackeray, the constant 
friendship, the untiring kindness he showed me. God knows I 
wish to claim no hail-fellow-well-met familiarity with him. It is 
the sorriest of tuft-hunting to brag of the easy terms one has been 
on with a dead man. I never clapped him on the back and called 
him ‘ Thack,’ as I have seen and heard, shudderingly, some do. 
I always entertained for him, from the first day I met and spoke 
with him in 1851, to the last time I pressed his hand at the Re- 
form Club in November, 1863, a feeling of admiration that was 
mingled with awe. He was so much bigger, wiser, older, better 
than I was. I always felt as a youngster in his presence, and 
indeed I could never forget that as a mere child I had gloated over 
the ‘Paris Sketch-Book,’ and ‘Catharine, a Story,’ one of his 
earliest, his best, and least known works. He was to me a man 
whom you could address as ‘Sir,’ without derogating from your 
manhood or your status. I am emboldened to think that I got on 
with him, during the dozen years of our friendship, much better 
than those who used to boast of having been his companions over 
night, and grumbled at having been snubbed by him the next 
morning, simply because I made up my mind at the outset never 
to toady and never to take liberties with him. He never snubbed 
me, or gave me two fingers. He gave me his whole hand when I 
met him in the street, or at dinner, or at the club; if he wanted 
to chat and be jovial, he stopped and chatted and was jovial; if 
he was in evil case, he nodded, and I nodded, and we went our 
several ways. When he wanted me he sought me out, and I am 
glad to say he wanted me frequently. When I wanted a favor at 
his hands I asked him frankly, and in twelve years got but one 
refusal. The kindnesses and courtesies he has done for me and 
them I love are untold. When a dear friend of mine was lying 
on his death-bed, helpless and poor, the man who has been accused 
of ‘cynicism’ and ‘ snobbishness’ followed me from my ledgings at 
Brompton to my chambers in Clements’ Inn, and thence to a news- 
paper office in the city, with a cheque for the relief of one whom 
he had never seen, but whom he recognized as a brother author 
sick and in need. His charity did not stop at a cheque. He was 
an influential member of the Literary Fund, and he was mainly 
instrumental in obtaining from that benevolent and much maligned 
corporation, a munificent grant toward the object he had at 
heart. God bless him for it, and not a line shall I ever write 
against the Literary Fund which I, with reason as I thought on 
my side, had been denouncing for years. 

“The instance I have ventured to notice could be capped, I am 
sure, by hundreds of others within the knowledge of those who 
really knew Mr. Thackeray. To have seen him only in social in- 
tercourse, to have met him at parties, so have listened to his jests, 
his songs, and his infinite whim and fancy, to have sate even at 
his hospitable board, was not really to know him. Under far 
different aspects, the real man came out. It was long ere you 
discovered that the so-called cynic and sybarite was the gentlest, 
kindest, and most lovable of creatures. My tongue is tied by 
discretion, by delicacy, by the hope of a speedy return to my own 
country. I should wish to mingle no vulgar tinsel leaf with the 
chaplet that will be cast on the tomb of our great novelist and 
essayist. I only trust that in England legions of tongues, more 
eloquent than mine, have already done justice to the private worth, 
the goodness, the benevolence, and the modesty of my dear old 
friend and master; and, while I grieve that I have not been per- 
mitted to follow his remains to the grave, yet is there something 
consoling in the reflection, that in a strange country, but among 
an enlightened and intelligent people who, to the full, admire and 
appreciate his genius, and who held him, to their great honor, 
personally in affection and esteem, it has been my lot, in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and in an English journal, to bear my feeble but sin- 
cere testimony to the attainments and the virtues of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” : 

We conclude our * In Memoriam’’ with the following unique 
poem from the Boston Daily Advertiser. It is, we believe, from 
the pen of Mr. Thomas W. Parsons, a poet of whom New England 
ought to be proud: 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


** Now that his noble form is clay, 
One word for good old Thackeray, 
One word for gentle Thackeray, 
Spite of his disbelieving eye, 
True Thackeray—a man who would not lie. 


“* Among his fellows he was peer 
For any gentleman that ever was ; 
And if the lordling stood in fear 
Of the rebuke of that satiric pen, 
Or if the good man sometimes gave a tear, 
They both were moved by equal laws, 
They loved and hated him with honest cause; 
’Twas Nature’s truth that touched the men 


“ Oh, nights of Addison and Steele, 
And Swift and all those men return! 
Oh, for some writer, now, to make me feel! 
Oh, for some talker that can bid me burn, 
Like him, with his majestic power 
Of pathos mix’d with terrible attack, 
And probing into records of the past, 
Through some enchanted hour, 
To show the white and black, 
And what did not—and what deserved to last! 


* Poet and Scholar, ’tis in vain 
We summon thee from those diin halls 
Where only death is' absolute and holds unquestioned reign. 
Even Shakespeare must go downward in his dust— 
And lie with all the rest of us in rust— 
And mold and gloom and mildewed tomb 
(Mildewed or May-dewed, evermore a tomb), 
Yet hoping still above our skies 
Te have bis humble place among the just. 





“« And so ‘ Hic Jacet’—that is all 
That can be writ or said or sung 
Of him who held in such a thrall 
With his melodious gift of pen and tongue 
Both nations—old and young. 


“* Honor’s a hasty word to speak, 
But now I say it solemnly and slow 
To the One Englishman most like that Greek 
Who wrote ‘ The Clouds’ two thousand years ago,” 


Mr. Charles Mackay, the New York correspondent of the Times, 
has a new volume of verse in press, “Studies from the Antique 
and Sketches from Nature.” Mr. Mackay’s poetry is prosaic, but 
his prose is poetical, at least his letters to the Times, which are 
imaginative in the highest degree. 


The arithmetical and iconoclastic Bishop of Natal has taken up 
his residence in Cambridge, in order to have a better opportunity 
of reading in connection with his studies on the Pentateuch. At 
the last accounts from his African diocese, a trial was proceeding 
against him—we know not on what grounds, but probably in 
reference to his criticisms of the Pentateuch. It commenced at 
the Cape on the 17th November, in St. George’s Cathsdral, before 
the Metropolitan Bishop of Cape Town and two suifragans, the 
Bishop of Graham’s Town and the Bishop of Orange-tree State. 
The accusing clergy, the Dean of Cape Town and the Archdeacons 
of Graham’s Town and George Town, were present te support the 
charges they had preferred. Dr. Bleck, curator of the Grey 
Library, attended on behalf of Bishop Colenso, and read a letter 
from the Bishop denying the jurisdiction of the court, and handed 
in a formal protest against the proceedings. The Dean of Cape 
Town supported the charges in an eloquent and forcible speech, 
characterized by deep research and great ability. Ths trial was 
expected to extend over several days. The question at issue 
would finally pass into the hands of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 


The Hon. Benjamin D’Israeli had lately an estate bequeathed to 
him, which is said to be worth some £40,000. The donor was a 
Mrs. Sarah Bridges Williams, of Cornwall, and the gift was made 
to the fortunate ex-novelist ‘‘ in testimony of her affection and of 
her approval and admiration of his efforts to vindicate the race of 
Israel.” 


Mr. Henry Mayhew, who went to Germany a year or two since 
for the purpose of making certain inquiries regarding the early life 
of Martin Luther for a child’s biography of that great man, which 
biography was republished by the Messrs. Harper Brothers a 
few weeks ago—Mr. Henry Mayhew, we say, has recently pub- 
lished a couple of solid volumes, which grew out of his Lutheran 
studies, and which he entitles ‘German Life and Manners, as 
seen in Saxony at the Present Day.”’ The object that Mr. Mayhew 
had in view appears to have been a twofold one—first to paint the 
German people, and secondly to compare them with the English. 
He describes at length, from his stand-point, of course, their village 
life, town life, fashionable life, domestic life, married life, and 
school and university life, and sees little to praise in either. Nor 
does he confine himself to German life of the present time, but treats 
of the ancient customs and religion of the people, citing many of 
their strange legends and tales of diablerie, besides pointing out, in 
an odd chapter upon the paganism of the old inhabitants of Thur- 
ingia, the mythical meaning of the curious feast of ‘‘Summer’s 
Victory ’? which is still held every year in the Thuringian capital. 
The portion of his work which relates to the student-life of Germany, 
is very interesting. He gives a large collection of student-songs, a 
translation of the celebrated and humorous Beer Code, with its 
Rights of Beer-things and Beer-obligations, and sets forth the laws 
and customs of that obsolete absurdity, the Student’s duel, which, 
with other phases of university life, he illustrates with his pencil 
aswell ashis pen. He shows himself a thorough Englishman in 
his judgment of the German people, whom he declares to be 
“ mean, ingrained beggars at heart, patient as asses and servile 
as slaves.” ‘The middle classes of Saxony,” he says, *‘ are worse 
housed and fed than the ordinary run of mechanics in England, 
while the artisans or skilled laborers of the country are in a more 
wretched condition than the Irish poor, living on potatoes, black 
bread, and an infusion of burnt carrot-powder as a substitute for 
coffee, from one year’s end to the other.’” His pictures of German. 
life, in short, cast into the shade the worst that have been painted 
of English life—even by himself in his “‘ London Labor and Lon- 
don Poor.” 


One of the best things in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s volume, “ Un- 
dertones”’ (of which we made a Note last week), is a wild, irregu- 
lar song, from a section of the poem which relates to the love of 
Polyphemus and Silenus: 


‘ Wheresoever I run, 
I drink strength from the sun ; 
The wind stirs my\weins 
With the leaves of the wood, 
The dews and the rain 
Mingle into my blood. 
I stop short 
In my sport, 
Panting, and cower, 
While the blue skies darken 
With a sunny shower ; ” 
And I lie and hearken, 
In a balmy pain, 
To the tinkling clatter, 
Pitter, patter, 
Of the rain 
On the leaves close to me, 
And sweet thrills pasa 
Thro’ and thro’ me, 
Till I tingle like grass. 
When lightning with noise 
Tears the wood’s green ceiling, 
When the black sky’s voice 
Is terribly pealing, 
I hide me, hide me, hide me, 
With wild averted face, 
In some terror-stricken place, 
While flowers and trees beside me, 
And every streamlet near, 
Darken, whirl, and wonder, 
Above, around, and under, 
And murmur back the thunder 
In a palpitating fear!” 


Clever, too, is this imitation of Mr. Robert Browning, though the 
singer was a little before his time, being no less a person than our 
old friend Horace, whom Mr. Buchanan fancies he meets in “ Fine 
Weather on the Digentia ;” 


“ To-morrow may mingle, who knows, who knows. 

The Life that is Dream with the Death that is Sleep, 
And the grass that covers my last repose 

May make a sward where the lambkins leap 
Round a mild-eyed, meilifiuous musical boy 
Who pipes to his flock in a pastoral joy, 
While the sun that is shining upon him there 
Draws silver threads thro’ his curly hair, 
And Time with long shadows stalks past the zpet, 
And the Hours pass by, and he sees them not ! 
Instead of moping and idly rueing it, 
Now, this is the pleasantest way of viewing it '— 
To think, when all is over and done 
Of insensately feeling one’s way to the sun, 
Of being a part of the verdure that chases 
The mild west wind into shady places, 
While one’s liver warming the roots of a tree, 
Creeps upward and flutters delectably 
In the leaves that tremble and sigh and sing, 
And the breath bubbles up in a daisy ring, 
And the heart, mingling strangely with rains and snows, 
Bleeds up thro’ the turf in the blood of @ rose.” 


The recent decease of Mr. J. D. Harding, the popular English 
landscapist, is recorded in the English papers. A writer in one of 
the weeklies gives the following very just estimate of the artist— 
the criticism might apply to some of our own men. We recom- 
mend it to the thoughtful consideration of our readers : 

“Upon the merely popular conception of art in landscape, no 
man of his day had more influence than the artist just deceased. 
He was one of those able men who hardly do their own powers 
justice. His dexterity was sometimes amazing; his execution 
appeared so rapid, and was seemingly so precise, that it is not to 
be wondered that the amateur world of sketchers, which is gener- 
ally content with superficial success, and prizes facility above al 
things, almost worshiped his productions. As a class, the much- 
abused body of ‘drawing masters’ deferred to him, and strove, but 
little to their pupils’ profit, to imitate his manner. To artists, 
however, his works were less charming, inasmuch as these men 
saw the shortcomings of a style so facile and devoid of breadth (1) 
and gravity. Mr. Harding’s earlier works are more solid and less 
dexterous than those he produced in late years. That felicity of 
sketching for which the deceased was renowned, had been 
obtained through careful consideration of nature, and he had the 
power, as a result of that early study, of generalizing with great 
success. Until he used up this acquired stock of knowledge, his 
works retained their charm to most observers; it was not until 
the time came when this science was exhausted, that what had 
been a style generated into a manner, and self-repetition supplied 
the place of new knowledge. Until the last, this generalizing 
power stood Mr. Harding in good stead, and it was always visible 
in his work, even when taking the place of thought in its nobler 
forms as developed in art.” 








LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the first annual meeting of this organization, held Jan. 12, 
the following gentlemen were chosen officers for the ensuing year : 
President, Millard Fillmore ; Vice-President, Lewis F. Allen; Re- 
cording Secretary, Charles D. Norton; Corresponding Secretary 
and Librarian, Guy H. Salisbury; Treasurer, Oliver G. Steele; 
Counselors, Geo. R. Babcock, Wm. Dorsheimer, Rev. Walter 
Clarke, Dr. James P. White, 0. H. Marshall, Henry W. Rogers, 
Nathan K. Hall, George W. Clinton, Rev. G. W. Hosmer. 

On Wednesday evening, the 13th instant, Rev. G. W. Hosmer 
delivered the annual address before the society, entitled ‘‘ The 
Physiognomy of Buffalo.” It is the intention of the society to 
publish the papers of local interest, which have been read before 
it at different times. Its regular meetings are held on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 


NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


On Saturday evening, the 9th instant, at the annual meeting of 
the above society, the following officers were elected for the year 
ensuing: President, Dr. Rufus Woodward; Vice-President, Ste- 
phen Salisbury, Jr.; Secretary, Charles A. Chase (H. A. Marsh 
declining a re-election) ; Treasurer, Nathaniel Paine; Cabinet 
Keeper and Librarian, James G. Arnold. 


ROXBURY ATHENEUM, ROXBURY, MASS. 

The following are the officers of this association, elected January 
12, for the current year: President, Henry Bartlett; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John S. Sleeper; Treasurer, James Guild; Trustees, George 
Putnam, C. K. Dillaway, 8. C. Thwing, 8. P. Blake, John Rogers, 
J. O. Means, J. S. Ropes, C. F. Bradford, Wm. S. Leland; Clerk, 
John S. Flint. 


OLD COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was recently held at Taun- 
ton, Mass , Hon. John Daggett presiding. The following officers 
were re-elected for the present year: President, John Daggett, of 
Attleboro’ ; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Mortimer Blake and Samuel L. 
Crocker, of Taunton; Directors, A. M. Ide, of Taunton, John S. 
Brayton, of Fall River, Horatio Pratt, of Taunton, Ellis Ames, of 
Canton, P. W. Leland, of Fall River, E. W. Pierce, of Freetown ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton; 
Recording Secvetary, Edgar H. Reed, of Taunton; Treasurer, 
Hodges Reed, of Taunton; Librarian, Ezra Davol, of Taunton. 
The librarian announced the receipt of valuable donations from 
Hon. 8. L. Crocker, of Taunton, Reuben A. Guild, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, Mrs, Sarah D. Duxbury, of Taunton, and Mrs. E. Whitman, 
of North Bridgewater. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of this association was held 
at Boston, Mass., in the afternoon of the 15th instant. Letters 
were read from Hon. John R. Bartlett, of Providence, R. I., and 
Charles W. Parsons, M.D., of Boston, accepting corresponding 
membership. Hon. S. H. Walley made some statements relative 
to the condition of the banks, and the probable operation of the 
late national banking law. Hon. A. Walker spoke of popularizing 
the science of statistics by the use of diagrams. The annual 
report of the treasurer showed a balance in favor of the society. 
The officers for the ensuing year were re-elected, as follows: 
Edward Jarvis, M.D., of Dorchester, President; Hon. Amasa 
Walker, A.M., of North Brookfield, and J. Wingate Thornton, 
A.M., of Boston, Vice-Presidents; Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D., 
of Cambridge, Corresponding Secretary; John W. Dean, of Med- 
ford, Recording Secretary; Lyman Mason, A.M., of Boston. 
Treasurer; David Pulsifer, of Boston, Librarian; Hon. Samuel 
H. Walley, A.M., of Boston, Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Randolph, 
and Hon. George 8. Hale, A.M., of Boston, Counselors. The 
meeting was then dissolved, after which the Board of Directors 
met and chose Edward Jarvis, M.D., of Dorchester, and J. 
Wingate Thornton, A.M., and Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., of 
Boston, the Publishing Committee for the current year. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lrrriz, Brown & Co.—Cotton Manufacture in the United States, Samuel 
Batchelder. 


Joumn Brapevan.—The Rival Volunteers; or, the Black Plume Rifies, 
Mary A. Howe. Inez: a Tale of the Alamo, Augusta J. Evans. 


Freverice Lzrpoip?.—Heine’s Pook of Songs, translated by Charles G. 
Leland; Chaucer’s Legende of Goode Women, edited, with notes, glossarial 
and critical, by Hiram Corson, Heingich Heine, Matthew Arnold. 


Dion Taomas.—Rambles Among Words: their Poetry, History, and Wis- 
dom, William Swinton, 


Lez & Suzrarp.—Red and Red dé an Investigation of the Atone- 








ment and of Eternal Judgment, Rev. Charles Beec! 

T. B. Pererson & Brornzns.—Salathiel, Rev. George Croly: Corinne: a 

Story of Italy, Madame de Staéi ; Webster and Hayne’s se in the U, 8. 

Sense an Mr. Foote’s Resolution of January, 1830; The Life of Archbishop 
ughes. 

Faepesicx A. Beapr.—A Dangerous Woman, Margaret Blout. 

T. B. Perenson & Baorzets.—The Irish Sketch-Book, W. M. Thackeray. 





Dicx & Frrsez24L>.—Thomas & Becket: a tragedy in five acts. 
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tan 
CATARRH, 
DISEASES or ruz EYE, EAR, anv THROAT, 


TREATED BY 
DR. ROWE, 


No, 49 Concorp Street, BROOKLYN. 





Hours from 10 a.m. to 4 P.m., and 7 to8 p.m. 





Brooxtyrn, Nov. 19, 1863. 

We, the undersigned, feeling that we are being and have 
been greatly benefited by Dr. Rowz, by his treatment 
for Catarrh, and, believing it to be the most practicable 
method of treatment, recommend those similarly afflicted 
to avail themselves of it: 

Abrm. M. Kirby, Secretary of Montauk Fire Insurance 
Co., No. 79 Clinton street, Brooklyn. 

Daniel Van Voorhies, Ryerson street, near Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

John G. Voorhies, No. 282 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 

John Granger, No. 143 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 

Charles F. Oxley, No. 121 Adams street, Brooklyn. 


Benjamin Moore, Clermont avenue, eighth house north 
of Fulton avenue, Brooklyn. 


Henry Rankin, No. 231 South Fourth street, corner 
Tenth, Williamsburg, E. D 

Besides these other references can be had on application 
to Dz. ROWE’S office, No, 49 Concord street. 


—'__ 


From Mr. Thomas 8S. Day of Brooklyn. 
No, 223 Pear. street, BRoox.yry, N. Y., 
September 13, 1863. 

For the benefit of those similarly afflicted, I make the 
following statement: For ten years my daughter was af- 
flicted with Catarrh, which gradually grew worse until it 
had so impaired her health that we felt convinced she 
must die, The discharge from the head and throat was 
incessant, frequently accompanied by blood. After hav- 
ing tried every one and everything in vain, as a last re- 
sort I called on Dr. Rowe, under whose care she has been 
entirely cured and restored to the enjoyment of excellent 
health. THOMAS S. DAY. 


OPERATIONS FOR CROSS-EYES. 


From Mr. Robert Stephenson. 


No. 280 Jay st,, Brooxtrn, Oct. 28, 1863. 
This is to certify that Dr. Rowe has operated on my 
ton, who was cross-eyed from infancy, and has straight- 
his eyes perfectly. ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 
From Caleb Sager, Esq., of Trenton, N. J. 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 25, 1862. 
This is to certify that my daughter, having been af- 
flicted for eighteen years with deafness and discharges 
from both ears, caused from scarlet fever when two years 
old, I placed her under the care of Dr. Rowe. Now her 
hearing is restored; she hears distinctly, and the dis- 
charges from both ears are entirely stopped. From my 
intercourse with Dr. Rowe, I feel justified in recommend- 
ing him as a gentleman well versed in the diseases he 
makes a specialty of. CALEB SAGER, 
Steward State Lunatic Asylum. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INS. 
COMPANY. 





This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of Life Insurance. 

The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of New York, according to law. 
The terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 


PURE OLD BOURBON WHISKY, 
FOR MEDICAL AND FAMILY USE. 


CIRCULAR TO PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS. 


LovtsviLig, Ky., Jan. 1, 1862. 
The undersigned respectfully calls the attention of the 
Medical Faculty of the United States, to the following 
correspond bet a number of the most respect- 
able and influential physicians of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and the writer. 





WK. T. CUTTER, Jr. 


New York, May 1, 1861. 
Mr. Wu. T. Curren, Jn., Louisville, Ky., 
Dear Sixr,—The great difficulty experienced in pro- 
curing Brandy sufficiently pure for medicinal purposes, 
has induced many of the physiciaas of this vicinity to 
adopt Bourbon Whisky as a substitute, both in the 
hospitals and private practice ; and, since the latter has 
come into such general use, we have reason to believe 
that a great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. 
Presuming that your residence in the vicinity of the 
manufacturers of Whisky in Kentucky, as well as your 
skill as a chemist, will enable’ you to select a reliable 
article, and having full confidence in your integrity, 
we are led to inquire whether you will not aid us in 
having this market supplied, through an Agency, with 
the best quality of Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the 
use of the sick. 
We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 

VALENTINE MOTT, 

WILLARD PARKER, M.D., 

JO. C. HUTCHISON, M.D., 

AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 

Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D., 

FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., 

DeWITT C. ENOS, M.D., 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., 

E. N. CHAPMAN, M.D., Prof. of 

Chemistry. 
JAMES W. WOOD, M.D., Brooklyn. 
W. C. P. BAYLIS, Pharmaceutist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Loursvittz Ky., July 31, 1861. 
Drs, VALENTINE Morr. WILLARD PARKER, AND OTHERS: 
Gentlemen :—Your ‘etter of May ist has been received. 
In accordance with your wishes, I have made arrange- 
ments to supply your city and vicinity with a pure 
article of copper-distilled Bourbon Whisky, which I 
trust will fully meet the requirements of your letter. 
All orders addressed to Mr. John M. Carter (late 
Druggist and Apothecary of this city), now of New 
York, 176 Washington st., wil) be promptly attended to, 
Thanking you for your kind expressions of confidence, 
etc., 
I remain, very respectfully, yours truly, 

WM. T. CUTTER, Jr. 


Persons may rely upon getting a ectly pure article 
of Copper Distilled Bourbon Co., Ky., Whisky, as it is 
purchased only from the distillers in that county. For 
sale in any quantity. 

JOHN M. CARTER, Agent, 
No. 176 Washington st., bet. Cortlandt and Dey sts. 


Also for sale by Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue 
Hotel; J. N. Morton, Milwaukie, Wis.; J. H. Read 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Lee, Sissons & Co., Hartford, 
Conn. ; Pyles & Bros., Brooklyn; John Wilson, Jr., & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; G. W. Clark, Cleveland; John 
Loughran, Williamsburg. 


H{4ZELTON BROTHERS, 


Ovenstrune GRAND anv SQUARE 





PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 99 PRINCE STREET, 


A few dors west of Broadway, New York. These Pianos 
have always received the FIRST PREMIUM wherever 
they have been exhibited, 

A written guarantee for five years accompanies each 
Piano. 

These instruments will be sold at prices to suit the 
times. 

. *,* A liberal discount made to clergymen. 
From J. H. Richards of the Independent. 

‘The Piano which I purchased of you fully meets my 
expectations, and this is saying much, as I had formeda 
high opinion of your instruments. Some of my intimate 
friends, who have used them for years, prize them above 
those of any other maker.” 





All policies issued by this Company are indisputabl 
after seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 
valid. 

Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work 
any forfeiture of the policy after seven years. 

Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the pre- 
mium, and the policy held good during that time. 

Policy-holders are members of the corporation,,and are 

ntitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 
ectors. 

Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 

“ed in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 

tion of insured. 

Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- 

ple in all the transactions of the Company. 

Brospectus and blank applications furnished at the office 

the Company, and by the agents. 

Physici in attend at the office daily from 12 to 1. 

Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce 

Building. 





N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 


DIRECTORS. 


I. J. MERRITT, 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 
JAS. H. HENRY, 

JAS. C. ATWATER, 

J. NELSON TAPPAN, . SYDNEY GREEN, 
RICHARD BROWN, 8. B. CALDWELL, 
SAMUEL F.B.MORSE, M.B. WYNKOOP, 


T. T. MERWIN, Secretary. 
I. J. MERRITT, Actuary. 
J, BH. HENRY, Physician. 
@. HILTON SORIBNER, Counsel. 


N. D. MORGAN, 
J. LAWRENCE, 
T. T. MERWIN, 
WX. H. FOGG, 





$35 WATCHES. $35 


GENUINE FULL-JEWELED 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, 
In 4 OuncE Corn 
SILVER HUNTING CASES, GOLD JOINTS, 
For $35. 


Also every variety of Good Watches at Equally Low 
Rates. 

All orders from the Army must be prepaid, as the Ex- 
press Companies will not take bills for collection on sol- 
diers. 


J. L. FERGUSON, 
IMPORTER OF WATCHES. 
No. 208 Broadway, 


New Yor«. 
E D. MANSFIELD’S 


POLITICAL MANUAL. 


THE POLITICAL MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Being a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of 
the General and State Government, by E. D. Mansriz.p, 
Esq., of Ohio, late Professor of Constitutional Law. Price 
$1. 

This work embodies all the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on Constitutional Law, with the recent ac- 
tion of Congress and the Executive. 


It is now the Science of the American Government as 





mone 





MOTHERS! MOTHEBS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


Don’t fail to Procure 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


This Valuable Preparation is the prescription of one of 
the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United 
States, and has been used for Thirty Years with never- 
failing safety and success by millions of mothers and 
children, from the feeble infant of one year old to the 
adult. It not only relieves the child from pain, but in- 
vigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and 
gives tone and energy to the whole system. It will 
almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWELS 
and WIND COLIC. We believe it isthe Best and Surest 
Remedy in the World in all cases of Dysentery and 
Diarrhea in Children, whether it arises from Teething or 
from any other cause. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
None Genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Principal Office, No. 48 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


Price Only 25 Cents per Bottle. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An Experienced Nurse and Female, Physician, presents 
to the Attention of Mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


Which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by soft 
ening the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay 
ALL PAIN and Spasmodic Action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and Relief and Health to your Infants. 

We have put up and sold this article for over Ten 
Years, and can say, in Confidence and Truth, of it what 
we have never been able to say of any other medicine— 
Never has it Failed in a Single Instance to Effect a Cure 
when timely used. Never did we know an instance of 
dissatisfaction by any one who used it. On the contrary, 
all are delighted with its operations, and speak in terms 
of commendation of its magical effects and medical vir- 
tues. We speak in this matter ‘“‘What we DO KNOW” 
after ten years’ experience, and pledge our reputation 
for the fulfillment of what we here declare. In almost 
every instance where the infant is suffering from pain 
and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
None Genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Price Only 25 Cents per Bottle. 

Offices: No. 48 Dey street, New York, and No, 205 

High Holborn, London, England. 


THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE NURSERY. 


The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. C. Z. Weiser to the German Reformed Messenger, 
at Chambersburg, Penn. 


A BENEPACTRESS. 


** Just open the door for her, and Mrs. WINSLOW 
will prove the American Florence Nightingale of the 
Nursery. Of this we are so sure, that we will teach our 
‘Susy’ to say, ‘A Blessing on Mrs. Winslow’ for helping 
her to survive and escape the griping, colicking, and 
teething siege. We confirm every word set forth in the 
Prospectus. It performs precisely what it professes to 
perform, every part of it—nothing less. Away with 
your ‘ Cordial,’ ‘ Paregoric,’ ‘ Drops,’ ‘ Laudanum,’ and 
every other ‘Narcotic’ by which the babe is drugged 
into stupidity, and rendered dull and idiotic for life. 

‘We have never seen Mrs. Winslow—know her only 
through the preparation of her ‘Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething.’ If we had the power, we would 
make her, as she is, a physical savior, to the Infant 
Race.” 


Letter from a Mother in Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Dear Srrs: I am happy to be able to certify to the 
efficiency of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and to the 
truth of what it is'represented to accomplish. Having a 
little boy suffering greatly from teething, who could not 
rest, and at night, by his cries, would not permit any of 
the family to do so, I purchased a bottle of the Sooth- 
ing Syrup in order to test the remedy, and, when given 
to the boy according to directions, its effect upon him 
was like magic ; he soon went to sleep, and all pain and 
nervousness disappeared. We have had no trouble with 
him since, and the little fellow will pass through with 
comfort the excruciating process of teething by the sole 
aid of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Every Mother 
who regards the health and life of her children should 
possess it, MRS. N. A. ALGER.” 

Lowell, Mass. 


The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. J. S. Holme, pastor of the Pierrepont-street Bap- 
tist church, Brooklyn, in the Journal and Messenger, 
Cincinnati, 0., and speaks volumes in favor of the 
world-renowned medicine, Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething : 

‘We see an advertisement in your columns of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Now we never said a word 
in favor of a patent medicine before in our life, but we 
feel compelled to say to your readers that this is no 
humbug. We have tried it, and know it to be all it 
claims. It is probably one of the most successful med- 
icines of the fy. because it is one of the best. And 
those of your readers who have babies can’t do etter 





it exists in action, and is ded to all students of 
American Institutions. 


Published by 





BARNES & BURR, 





Nos, 51 and 53 John street. 


than lay in a supply.” 
Offices: No. 48 DEY S8T., N. Y., and No. 205 HIGH 
HOLBORN, London, England 





[HE ROUND TABLE. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
TEE FREE AN IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 
OPIOS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 





The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. 


THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent ard’ 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 
OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper of 
ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of al! 
subjects. 


THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 


are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 
writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 
machinery or any ‘political organization whatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations, 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 


are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
ions to credence in matters of which they write. 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 


appear in THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords. 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
is sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 





THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal. All books 
are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 





THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 
combine many features hitherto unattempted and unat 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read, 





PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY. 





Ten Cents. 
Special Agents : 
H. Dexrez, Hamitton & Co., 
No, 113 Nassau street, 
New Yor. 





All communications should be addressed to 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


No. 116 Nasgsen Street, 
New Yeas. 





Subscription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies, © 
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